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THE long-standing dispute with regard to the 
now famous Irish gold ornaments has at last 
been settled. The antiquities were seven 
years ago ploughed up casually by a labourer 
in a field in County Derry. The British 
Museum purchased the articles, which are of 
exquisite Celtic design, for £600, and later 
the Crown claimed them as treasure-trove. 
On the other hand, the British Museum con- 
tended that they were pagan offerings to a 
water deity, and consequently not concealed 
treasure. After a long hearing, Mr. Justice 
Farwell decided in favour of the Crown. It 
was announced by Mr. Balfour in the House 
of Commons on July 8 that the ornaments 
were to be handed over as a free gift to the 
Royal Irish Academy. 


The sixtieth annual Congress of the British 
Archeological Association will be held at 
Sheffield from August 1o to 15. Among 
other places of archeological interest which 
will probably be visited, may be included 
Worksop Priory, Beauchief Abbey, Dronfield 
and Chesterfield Churches, Roche Abbey, 
Woodsome Hall, Thorpe Salvin Hall and 
Church, Almondbury Castle and ancient 
British earthworks, Rotherham Church and 
famous Bridge Chapel, Conisborough Castle, 
Steetley Chapel, etc., and Wingfield Manor. 


The Breton Benedictine Fathers from Finis- 
terre, who, at the invitation of the Earl of 
Ashburnham, took up their temporary resi- 
dence at Pembrey House, Carmarthenshire, 
VOL. XXXIX, 


have now rented a small property known as 
Glyn Abbey, near Kidwelly. One of the 
wings of the mansion leased by them was 
actually part of an old_ twelfth-century 
Cistercian monastery, a dependance of the 
celebrated Abbey of Strata Florida, in the 
neighbouring county of Cardiganshire. The 
Superior of the new foundation is Abbot Dom 
Joseph Bouchard. 


The Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
propose to supplement their facsimile of the 
Shakespeare First Folio by publishing fac- 
simile reproductions of the earliest accessible 
editions of that portion of Shakespeare’s 
work which found no place in the First Folio. 
The excluded portion consists of the four 
poetical quarto volumes: Venus and Adonis 
(1593), Lucrece (1594), The Passtonate 
Pilgrim (1599), and the Sonnets (1609), as 
well as the play of Pericles, which was first 
published in quarto in 1609, but was not 
included in a collected edition of Shakes- 
peare’s plays before the Third Folio edition 
of 1664. 

The four volumes of the Poems and the 
volume of Feric/es will be reproduced by the 
collotype process, and will be similar in all 
respects—size only excepted—to the collotype 
reproduction of the First Folio edition of the 
plays, published by the Delegates in December, 
1902. This reprint will be executed under 
the direction of Mr. Sidney Lee, who 
will contribute full introductions. The Dele- 
gates hope that these reproductions will be 
ready for publication in the autumn of 1904. 

og 
There was no Silchester Exhibition this year ; 
but this did not imply that the results of 
the past year’s work were insignificant. 
While the excavations yielded fewer objects 
than usual of a kind that appeal to the 
general public, valuable discoveries of a 
topographical nature were made. Work 
was done in parts of four insulz (28, 29, 30, 
31), and in the eastern angle of the old town 
wall it was found that the main line of street 
through the city from west to east was de- 
flected near its east end, so as to meet the 
gate in that quarter, which lay somewhat to 
the south. One part of the area appears to 
have been devoted to religious uses in pagan 
times, and to have served as a temple en- 
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closure. In 1890 two temples were found, 
partly. in the churchyard and partly under 
farm buildings. Not far from the church 
another has been unearthed, thus illustrating 
the well-known principle of the continuity of 
religious sites. It is noteworthy that the axis 
of the parish church practically coincides 
with that of a temple a little to the west of 
it, and it may well be that the present 
twelfth-century church occupies the site of 
a temple. The excavations have also re- 
sulted in the discovery of several houses of 
considerable interest. ‘These were originally 
of the corridor type, but four successive en- 
largements show a near approach to the 
courtvard type. Six other buildings were 
uncovered, and of these two are of a char- 
acter unknown before. One has a gallery 
nearly 60 feet long, with a series of openings 
on one side, as if there had been a portico. 
To the south is a semicircular structure, 
which appears to have been entered by a 
wide arched opening. The long building is 
suggestive of a modern skittle-alley, and both 
not improbably stood in the pleasure-garden 
of the small house hard by. 

Among the smaller objects are the frag- 
ments of a large pane of window-glass; orna- 
ments and toilet implements; a terra-cotta 
figure, probably a little household deity; a 
torque, apparently of some alloy of silver; 
and a silver ring and pin. It may be re- 
marked that very few objects of any metal 
more precious than bronze have been found 
at Silchester. Mr. Clement Reid’s work on 
the identification of seeds found in soil un- 
doubtedly Roman has yielded important 
results. He has added from last year’s ex- 
cavations no less than twenty-four species to 
the plants already known to have flourished 
in this country in Roman times. Included 
in the list are the meadow-buttercup, the 
carrot, knapweed, black nightshade, bugle, 
three species of bedstraw and two of goose- 
foot, dock, and sedge. Clippings of box 
were also found, supposed to come from 
garlands. Some writers claim that this 
species is indigenous, but this find appears 
to be the first evidence that it grew in Britain 
in Roman times. Summarizing the work of 
the committee, it may be said that between 
1890,and 1902 inclusive the sum of £6,387 
has been spent in excavating about four-fifths 


of the area, and the cemeteries outside the 
walls are still to be dug over. The work 
entails an expenditure of about £4 500 a year, 
entirely defrayed by subscriptions, which may 
be sent to Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly. 
te 

During some excavations which were made 
for building purposes by Miss Thomas, of 
Percy Terrace, Barn Street, Haverfordwest, 
on some of her property there, the wall of an 
old building was found, and among the 
débris was an ancient seal. Impressions 
were taken from it, and it was submitted to 
an official of the British Museum, who 
recently wrote as follows: “ Dear Mapam, 
I return your seal. The date is about 1400; 
the device a boar’s head; and the legend 
‘S(igillum) Rogeri de Kersintvn’—z.e., the 
seal of Roger of Kersintvn, probably Car- 
sington, in Derbyshire. Yours faithfully, 
Geo. F. WaRREN.” The seal is a little over 
half an inch in diameter, and has an attach- 
ment at the back by which it must have been 
suspended. It appears to be made of a very 
hard, durable metal, believed by some to be 
a kind of ancient bronze. The extreme hard- 
ness of the metal can be gathered from the 
fact that the engraved inscription, made at 
least five or six centuries ago, is remarkably 
clear, the whole being in an exceilent state 
of preservation. 


Messrs. Christie sold on July 16 a unique 
and hitherto unknown complete set of 
thirteen Henry VIII. silver Apostle spoons, 
the figures gilt, finely modelled and chased, 
each spoon 7# inches long, the weight being 
32 ounces 19 pennyweights, and each bear- 
ing the London hall-mark, with date letter 
for the year 1536, and maker’s mark, a sheaf 
of arrows. This is the earliest complete 
series of thirteen Apostle spoons, whilst the 
massive character and fine preservation of 
each spoon make the set of the highest im- 
portance. These spoons were ‘‘the property 
of a gentleman in whose family they have 
descended, as heirlooms, for many genera- 
tions past,” and they have now changed 
hands at the enormous sum of £4,900. 
Apparently only one complete set of Apostle 
spoons has been sold within recent years, 
namely the Swettenham set of James I. 
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Apostle spoons, dated 1617, which realized 

1,060 in 1901. At the Dunn-Gardner 
sale of last year a Tudor spoon, with the 
figure of St. Nicholas restoring children to 
life, and dating from 1528, sold for £690, 
which remains the record for a single spoon. 
At the Bernal sale in 1855 a set of twelve 
Apostle spoons, dated 1519, sold for only 
62 guineas. 


The summer meeting of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland will be held on 
August 4 at Youghal, co. Cork, with excur- 
sions to places of interest in the locality, 
including a visit to Lismore Castle and 
Cathedral and a trip on the river Black- 
water. A day will be devoted to the 
antiquities of Youghal, where the interest- 
ing Church of St. Mary and the town walls 
will be examined, also Rhincrew Preceptory, 
Temple Michael, and the Abbey of Molana. 


A curious example of the discoveries which, 
even at this time of day, await the antiquary 
in our old churches is reported to us, says 
the Daily News of July 13. In the belfry 
of the little village church of Heckfield, 
about nine miles out of Basingstoke, there 
has been found an old chest which is un- 
doubtedly one of the thirteenth- century 
Crusaders’ alms-chests which Pope Inno- 
cent III.—the Pope who laid England 
under the interdict and deposed King John 
—ordered to be set up in every church in 
the Catholic world to receive contributions 
for poor knights who went to the Holy Land 
to fight in the Crusades. The order was 
issued A.D. 1199. These chests were to 
have three locks. The keys were to be kept 
respectively by the Bishop, the parson, and 
a chosen layman, and the funds administered 
by the Knights Hospitallers and the Knights 
‘Templars. 

On the lid of the chest found at Heckfield 
there is a slit for the reception of coins. It 
has evident traces of three locks, two being 
hasps with padlocks and the other an ordinary 
lock. The matrix of the middle lock is in 
the shape of a Crusader’s sword. The dimen- 
sions of the chest are: Height, including the 
legs, 2t inches; length, 3 feet 14 inches; 
width, 174 inches ; depth of well, 11 inches. 
There is a narrow inner receptacle extending 
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over the width of the chest, with a lid, and 
the hinges are of wood. The chest for many 
years has been used for storing worn-out 
service books and the old parish pall: The 
Vicar of Yately has taken a good photograph 
of the chest, and he will supply copies to 
those interested at cost price. 

de ; 
Whilst digging operations were being carried 
on in Fetter Lane, on July 3, several pieces 
of Roman pottery were unearthed, consisting 
of pots and water-bottles, of the same type 
as those found in other parts of London. 


eo ht 

Mr. T. R. Way is exhibiting in the Hall of 
Clifford’s Inn a series of “ Lithographs of 
Reliques of Old London and its Suburbs, 
its Palaces, and the Ancient Halls of the 
City Guilds.” They are interesting, not only 
on account of their charm of subject, but 
also because of their technical ability. 
Mr. Way is a practised lithographer, and 
uses the process of drawing on stone with 
admirable skill. He has made a special 
study of the picturesque side of London, 
and his work appeals to a very wide public. 
In this exhibition he gives an excellent 
impression of his power to choose material 
worthy of record and capable of attractive 
treatment. 


In the course of further exploration of a 
prehistoric settlement near Stranraer, Wig- 
townshire, Mr. MacLellan Mann has found 
that no stone had been employed in the 
building of the houses, and the dimensions 
of the huts were surprisingly small. The 
flooring had undoubtedly been many feet 
lower than both the present and prehistoric 
surfaces of the ground, and had been sup- 
ported on a carefully and massively con- 
structed foundation of pointed wooden logs 
placed closely together and more or less 
perpendicularly set. One of the houses had 
more than sixty of such logs in its founda- 
tion. The wood used was birch and oak, 
and most of the stakes had been placed in 
position contrary to the direction in which 
the branches had grown. The sharpening 
of the points had been done with some 
blunt-edged tool. Over traces of the floor- 
ing were evidences of a hearth, and many 
implements and utensils of stone and pieces 
2F 2 
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of pottery were recovered. Unmistakable 
evidence of the nature of the walls was 
fortunately obtained. The walling had con- 
sisted of wattle-work, many of the twigs and 
branches being curiously placed upside down. 
Traces of an entrance passage, it was thought, 
were also observed. The wood work was in 
a much better state of preservation in the 
lower soils, owing to the greater amount of 
moisture there. ‘The pottery, which is very 
coarse, dark, and hand-made, is of the most 
interesting description, as it lacks the orna- 
mentation characteristic of the Bronze Age 
culture, but bears a striking resemblance to 
the few known specimens of the ware of the 
Scottish Stone Age, several examples of which 
may be seen in Campbeltown Museum and 
in the National Museum of Antiquities, 
Edinburgh. 
&¢ 


On July 10, at the Mart, Messrs. Weatherall 
and Green sold the Barley Mow, Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, fully licensed premises, 
freehold, for £4,900. The tavern is best 
known from the fact that “Ye Antient Society 
of Cogers,” a debating club, founded in 1755, 
holds its discussions there. This ancient 
society has numbered among its members 
many well-known orators. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
The Dundee Advertiser of June 25 contained 
an interesting account of a remarkable dis- 
covery of ancient ecclesiastical music, lately 
made by Mr. A. H. Millar, in the Charter- 
Room of the Town House of Dundee. The 
sheets found formed at one time part of the 
same Missal as that to which four half-sheets 
found in 1887 had belonged. The style of 
the printing, it is said, makes it probable that 
this Dundee Missal was printed from wood- 
blocks about the close of the fifteenth 


century. 
¢ ¢+ + 


On July 1 an exhibition of Egyptian anti- 
quities, obtained last winter by Dr. Flinders 
Petrie, Dr. Grenfell, and Dr. Hunt, on behalf 
of the Exploration Fund, was opened at 
University College, London. From Abydos 
have been brought remains dating back from 
before the First Dynasty, when Egypt had 
no more than emerged from the palzolithic 
age. What is probably the oldest example 


of ironwork in the world was dug up at this 
spot from the débris belonging to the period 
of the Fifth or Sixth Dynasty. The ex- 
cavations carried on at Hibeh resulted in 
the discovery of large numbers of early 
Ptolemaic papyri, and one or two fine 
mummy portraits. Of course, the whole of 
the objects discovered by the explorers were 
not on exhibition, but there was enough to 
interest visitors who attach the least impor- 
tance to the fascinating study of the ancient 
civilization of Egypt. In the Zimes of June 
29 Dr. Petrie had a long letter describing 
the results of his work at Abydos. In the 
course of it, he remarked that ‘‘over 5,000 
measurements were taken for the plans and 
levels. The main result, as regards the 
religion, is that Osiris was not the original 
god of Abydos ; the jackal god, Upuaut, and 
then the god of the West, Khentamenti, 
were honoured here down to the Twelfth 
Dynasty. The most striking change is seen 
about the Fourth Dynasty, when the temple 
was abolished, and onlya great hearth of burnt 
offering is found, full of votive clay substitutes 
for sacrifices. This exactly agrees with the 
account of Herodotus that Cheops had closed 
the temples and forbidden sacrifices. This 
materializing of history is made the more 
real by finding an ivory statuette of Cheops 
of the finest work, which shows for the first 
time the face and character of the great 
builder and organizer, who made Egyptian 
government and civilization what it was for 
thousands of years after. This carving is 
now in the Cairo Museum... ._ Pottery of 
forms and material quite unknown in Egypt 
also belongs to this remote age, and it proves 
to be identical with that in Crete of the late 
Neolithic Age. This fresh connection illus- 
trates the trade and the chronology of that 
period. A head of a camel modelled :in 
pottery takes back its relation to Egypt some 
4,000 years; hitherto no trace of it had 
appeared before Greek times. An ivory 
carving of a bear extends also the fauna of 
early Egypt.” 

Another Egyptian exhibition of almost greater 
interest was held in the rooms of the Society 
of Antiquaries, at Burlington House, from 
July 13 to the end of the month. Here 
were to be seen many of the relics described 
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in the note in last month’s Antiguary, which 
contained extracts from a descriptive letter 
by Mr. John Garstang. The burial customs 
and industrial methods of ancient Egypt were 
the principal matters illustrated. The whole 
of the antiquities shown were the fruit of the 
work conducted last winter by Mr. Garstang 
at Beni Hasan. Especially interesting were 
the models which represented people engaged 
in various domestic occupations, such as the 
making of bread or beer, the drawing of 
water, and the like. Some of these groups 
were modelled with close attention to detail ; 
in the bakeries women were shown raking 
the fire, others kneading the dough, while the 
whole process of brewing from the fermenta- 
tion of bread was shown in stages. The 
water pitchers were carried in pairs by a yoke 
across the shoulders, after the manner 
common in English rural districts, but now 
rare in Egypt. The familiar feature of Arab 
peasant life, the woman carrying a water-vessel 
upon her head, was absent, but there were 
several well-executed figures of women carry- 
ing baskets in that way, and holding at the 
same time a brace of birds in one hand by 
their wings. One spirited little group de- 
served special attention, that which showed 
the act of sacrificing a black-spotted ox. 
One man had apparently just felled the 
animal, a second was engaged with a knife 
in cutting its throat, while a third stood near 
to catch the first blood in a vessel. Another 
model of the kind, showing a man leading 
an ox, was, perhaps, the best executed of 
them all. 


¢ 

Messrs. Sotheby and Co. disposed some 
time ago, writes Mr. Carew Hazlitt, of a fine 
copy of the first edition of Defoe’s Robinson 
Crusoe, 1719, with a brief statement that the 
fly-leaves were occupied by MSS. notes of 
the time about the book. But, in point of 
fact, they had formed a receptacle for an 
exposition of the contemporary acquirer’s 
views as to the nature and occult moral of 
the book. He writes as follows : 

“The Kea to this Romantick History, or 
at least to the chief part of it, as ’tis generally 
understood in and abt London By the most 
thorough Persons who have read and con- 
sidered the book, and pretend to know the 
rise of it. 
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Preface. 


“This book haveing been read with so 
much applause, it put some inquisition upon 
finding out the meaning or ground-plot of 
this Romantick History, and to what modern 
Hero the Story had nearest relation, and 
since it was written by Da. n: 1 D’Foe while 
the Noble Ear! was in the Tower a prisoner, 
they think in all possibility it is applicable 
to him. As for many matters and adven- 
tures in the History yt can't be reduced to 
order or to be made to correspond exactly 
to any passages of that Noble Earl’s life, It 
may be answer’d, That is no objection 
against such matters as are plainly referrable, 
—for the same course is taken by all writers 
of Novells and Romances to blend the 
history wt Surprising, uncommon, and un- 
applicable Adventures. 


On the Title-page. 


“ Robinson Crusoe is supposed to stand 
for Rob. t Har. ley. Robin is contain’d in 
the word Robinson, and Crusoe is easily 
deriv’d from the Greek word xpovaos, which 
signifies gold, so that Robinson Crusoe is as 
much as Golden Robin, and intimates the 
fineness of his parts (his Superior Genius as 
the same D’ffoe hints in y* hist. of the 
white Staff). ...” And so this visionary 
proceeds, wishing us to see in this popular 
production an allegory of the public life of 
the first Earl of Oxford. Here is, forsooth, 
an egregious instance of an unsuspected 
inner sense at last revealed after all these 
years! Millions have read Robinson Crusoe 
without knowing what there was behind. 


¢ + ¢ 
The first four volumes of the Clarendon 
Press edition of the Letters of Horace Walpole, 
edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee, will be ready 
in November. There will be sixteen volumes 
in all, and there will be a limited edition, 
demy octavo, on hand-made paper, and 
crown octavo editions on Oxford India paper 
and ordinary paper, all of which will in the 
first instance be offered to subscribers. Mrs. 
Toynbee has obtained the use of over four 
hundred letters not included in the latest 
collected edition, and upwards of a hundred 
of these have never before been printed. <A 
careful collation of the text with the original 
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MSS. has revealed many curious and in- 
teresting passages hitherto suppressed, and 
also many serious errors in transcription. 
The notes, except those written by Horace 
Walpole himself, have been compiled anew 
by Mrs. Toynbee, who has also prepared a 
very full analytical index. This new edition 
will be illustrated with fifty photogravure 
portraits of Walpole and his circle, and with 


facsimiles. 
-¢ &¢ * 


We are glad to hear that steps are being 
taken to ensure the question of free access 
to Stonehenge coming up for decision in the 
Law Courts at no very distant date. 


¢ &¢ ¢ 

A correspondent of the Scotsman calls atten- 
tion to a set of treasury register-books in 
the town library in Siena, beginning in the 
thirteenth century, and running on for four 
centuries, while the town was a republic. 
Interesting features of the books are that 
their covers consist of wooden boards, held 
together with straps after the manner of a 
Gladstone bag. Some of the early clerical 
custodians seem to have utilized the oppor- 
tunity of handing down to posterity more or 
less faithful remembrances of themselves ; 
but as time went on the personal element 
of the embellishments on the cover dis- 
appeared, and the keeper of the records 
substituted pictorial representations of events 
connected with the town—battles, sieges, and 
plagues. These pictures are contemporary 
with the events they depict. 


¢ + ¢ 
Notwithstanding the very interesting dis- 
coveries that have been made at Caerwent 
this spring, subscriptions are coming in but 
slowly, and the position of affairs is causing 
some anxiety to those who are responsible 
for the continuation of the work. The in- 
scription lately found has excited the keenest 
interest of scholars in Italy and Germany as 
well as in our own country, but the work of 
excavating the village green, where it was 
discovered, has been unusually costly, and 
has absorbed a large portion of the available 
funds. At present work is going on near 
the north city wall, where a building that 
appears to be an amphitheatre is being un- 
covered, and in the south-west quarter of the 


city, where last year’s excavations have been 
continued eastwards. Here an interesting 
house has just come to light, which may 
possibly be found to be similar in plan to 
the remarkable house with the peristyle 
excavated in 1901. To finish this year’s 
work nearly £200 is required, but at present 
there is very little money in hand, and 
unless help is speedily obtained the work at 
Caerwent will have to cease. Subscriptions 
should be sent to Mr. A. Trice Martin, the 
hon. secretary and treasurer of the Caerwent 
Excavation Fund, Bath College, Bath. 


Numismatists may like to know that the 
Nottingham Daily Express of July 11 con- 
tained a long article, written with knowledge, 
on “ The Nottingham Mint.” 
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The Law of Creasure Trove. 


By Witxt1aM Martin, M.A., LL.D. 
(Continued from p. 146.) 


ae 
6. THE TITLE TO TREASURE TROVE. 


rs RANTED a find, to whom, then, does 

¥ it accrue? Assuredly, in this con- 
nection, the maxim “ Finding ’s 
keeping” is but seldom true. 
There are at least four classes of persons who 
may prefer a claim, viz., the actual finder, the 
owner of the soil on which the treasure is 
found, the Crown, and the grantee, if any, of 
the franchise of treasure trove. 

The actual finder has, in the first place, 
the rights of a bare possessor, rights which 
may or may not be co-extensive with those of 
ownership. He has “nine points of the 
law” in his favour, and the right to retain 
the find until someone can show a better 
right. Of course, it is advisable for him to 
make the discovery known, lest, should the 
find ultimately be considered treasure trove, 
he incur the risk of a prosecution for fraudulent 
concealment. 

As between the finder and the owner of 
the soil, it is not proposed here to discuss 
their respective rights, for, in cases of un- 
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doubted treasure trove, the rights of the 
both are swamped in those of the Crown. 

In the case of the Crown, it is clear that 
treasure trove “ doth belong the King, or to 
some lord or other by the King’s grant or 
prescription” (3 Inst. 132). Even before 
the treasure has been dug from its place of 
concealment, it is vested in the Crown (Reg. 
v. Toole [1867], 11 Cox’s Crim. Cas. 75). 
Further, even before treasure is known to 
exist in a locality, the Crown has the right 
to dig for it. Thus, in the year 1299 there 
was an appointment to dig for, find, and 
take the treasure which the King understood 
was in the Church of St. Martin, near 
Charing, or in places adjoining (Calendar of 
Pat. Rolls). There was also a grant in the 
year 1324 to one Robert Beaupel “de terra 
fodenda pro thesauro abscondito quzrendo ”; 
in particular, to excavate barrows in Devon- 
shire and extract the treasure lying therein. 
Again, Edward III. granted, and confirmed 
by statute, liberty to all persons to dig within 
their own soil for mines of gold and silver, 
and for hid treasure, under the inspection of 
clerks appointed for that purpose. The gold 
and silver found was to be divided in certain 
proportions between the Crown and the 
owner of the soil. In case of neglect to dig 
for the mines, etc., then the King and his 
heirs were to have the power to do so 
(Ruding’s Coinage, i. 61). Finally it was re- 
solved by all the justices, in 1607 in “‘ the case 
of saltpetre” 12 Rep. 13): “So the King 
may dig in the land of the subject for treasure 
trove, for he hath property.” As regards 
this resolution, since certain portions of the 
context relate to gold and silver mines in 
which “the King hath interest in the metal,” 
it would seem that the law on the point was 
considered to be based upon that underlying 
“royal mines,” viz., the needs of the coinage. 

In passing it may be observed that in the 
year 1603 an Act was directed against persons 
who take upon themselves by witchcraft, etc., 
to tell or declare in what place any treasure 
of gold or silver should or might be found, 
or hid in the earth, or other secret places 


(3 Inst. 45). 
Turning now to the rights of the grantee : 


Primd facie the title to treasure trove is in the 
Crown; but no doubt that title may be displaced by 
producing a grant to a subject of the franchise of 
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treasure trove. ... But the question betwecn the 
Crown and the subject must be decided by an inter- 
pretation of the grant [Attorney-General v. Moore 
1893, 1 Ch., p. 683). 


Among grants wherein the right to treasure 
trove is mentioned specifically is the grant 
of the town of Southwark, with all appurten- 
ances, waifs, estrays, treasure trove, etc., by 
Edward I1V., in 1462, to the City of London. 

Since the circumstances of each grant may 
be different, the rights conferred may vary 
correspondingly ; consequently each grant 
must be construed with particular reference 
to its circumstances. Unless the right to 
treasure trove is mentioned specifically in a 
grant, the Crown appears to consider the 
presence of general words insufficient to pass 
the special right to treasure trove. Thus, as 
was said in argument in the case of the 
Attorney-General v. Moore : 

It is settled law that a grant of royalty or fran- 
chises does not cover those things which are in the 
Crown by virtue of its high prerogative, and, in the 


deed set up by the lord of the manor, there is no grant 
of treasure trove at all. 


The view that to confer the franchise 
special words are required in the grant is in 
accordance with an early case mentioned by 
Statham as having been settled in the time of 
Edward III. 

When the original grant is not forthcoming, 
it may be inferred from prescriptive use. 


7. THE OFFICIAL INQUIRIES. 


For an investigation of the circumstances 
surrounding the discovery of treasure, three 
or four tribunals, at the least, have been 
from time to time employed. There have 
been: (1) Royal Commissions ad hoc ; (2) 
authorizations by the Privy Council; these 
being in addition to (3) the procedure during 
the Sheriff's “turn”; and (4) the statutory 
jurisdiction of the coroner. 

As regards (1), Royal Commissions, 
Thomas Wall and others were directed in 
1312 to inquire touching treasure trove at 
Dene, Co. Bedford, and the concealment 
thereof by the finders. In respect of (2), 
authorizations by the Privy Council, there 
was one in 1579 empowering the Earl of 
Cumberland to examine his tenants upon 
oath touching an alleged discovery of 
treasure. Concerning (3), the Sheriff’s 
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‘“‘turn,” it will be remembered that the 
Sheriff twice in each year attended for 
the purpose of holding in every hundred 
the great court-leet of the county. Since, 
however, the Sheriff’s “turn” was abolished 
by statute in 1887, the matter need not be 
further discussed in this connection. 

Now, as regards (4), the statutory tribunal, 
the existence of the court of the coroner was 
indefinitely prolonged by an Act of 1887. 
Since it is still a practical and living entity, a 
fuller consideration is desirable—the more so 
as doubts have been raised upon the extent 
of its functions and jurisdiction, as custom- 
arily practised at the present day. This 
tribunal is, of course, better known to the 
public through its investigations into deaths 
by violence or in suspicious circumstances ; 
but that the coroner “sits” occasionally upon 
a find in the nature of treasure trove may be 
seen from a perusal of the daily newspapers. 


8. THE INQUIRY BY THE CORONER. 


As soon as a discovery of articles of gold 
or silver is reported, it is forthwith the duty 
of the coroner, with the aid of a jury, to 
hold an inquiry. This duty dates from the 
end of Henry III.’s reign, or even earlier. 
In Bracton we find the functions of the 
coroner laid down with precision. So, too, in 
the statute De Officio Coronatoris (4 Edw. I., 
st. 2) of 1276, the wording of which is so 
similar to that in Bracton that possibly both 
were copied from a common source. Bracton 
says : 


A coroner of our Lord the King ought to in- 
quire of these things if he be certified by the King’s 
bailiffs or other honest men of the country ; first, he 
shall go to the places where . . . treasure is said to 
be found, and shall forthwith command four of the 
next towns, or five, or six, to appear before him in 
such a place. . . . A coroner ought also to inquire of 
all treasure that is found who know the finders, and 
likewise who is suspected thereof, and that they may 
be well perceived where one liveth riotously, haunting 
taverns, and hath done so of long time. Hereupon 
he may be attached for this suspicion by four, or six, 
or more pledges if they may be found. 


We may gather the meaning of the com- 
mand that four or five or six men of the next 
town shall appear before the coroner from 
Professor Maitland's account of the growth 
of the King’s court, where he says : 


If their [the King’s] rights were in question, they 
would direct their officers to call together the best and 
oldest men of the neighbourhood to swear about the 
relevant facts. The royal officers would make an 
inquisition, hold an inquest, force men to swear that 
they would return true answers to whatever questions 
might be addressed to them in the King’sname. .. . 
They may be asked... to tell tales of their 
neighbours [cf above “living riotously, haunting 
taverns”’]. . . . It is here that we see the germ of 
the jury (Social England, vol. i., p. 416). 


The statute of Edward I. continued its 
vitality until the year 1887, when it was 
repealed, and the following, so far as treasure 
trove was concerned, substituted : 


36. A coroner shall continue as heretofore to have 
jurisdiction to inquire of treasure that is found, who 
were the finders, and who suspected thereof, and the 
provisions of this Act shall, so far as consistent with 
the tenor thereof, apply to every such inquest. 


Coroners appear to have construed the 
ancient and the modern statutes as though 
the right was given them not only “to inquire 
of treasure that is found, who were the finders, 
and who suspected thereof,” but also to settle 
the question whether the find upon which the 
jury are “sitting” is or is not treasure trove. 
Juries are charged on this point, and from 
them verdicts are secured, and, as a result, 
finds are seized on behalf of the Crown. It 
is submitted, however, that the statutes have 
not conferred the jurisdiction to settle the 
question of treasure trove, this being a matter 
of law which, when in dispute, is not cognisable 
by the coroner. The questions of fact, who 
are the finders of treasure alleged to have 
been discovered, who are suspected of find- 
ing, and all the circumstances of the case, 
properly devolve upon this court, but not 
whether the particular find satisfies the re- 
quirements of treasure trove. This view is 
strengthened by the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Stirling in the case of the Attorney-General 
v. Moore (supra). “ The jurisdiction of the 
coroner, therefore, is limited to an inquiry 
who were the finders and who is suspected 
thereof.” Were it not that in this case there 
was no dispute as to the articles in question 
being treasure trove, the foregoing view would 
have admitted of but little doubt. 

There exist, however, indications prior to 
1893, the date of the case cited, that the 
coroner’s jurisdiction extended to a determi- 
nation whether a find satisfied the conditions 
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of treasure trove, but the legality of such an 
extension is very doubtful. The doubt is 
fortified by a reference to the history of the 
establishment of the office of coroner. 


Their [the coroners’] origin is traced to an ordinance 
of 1194. The function implied by their title is that of 
keeping (custodire) as distinguished from that of 
holding (¢enere) pleas of the Crown; they are not 
to hear and determine causes, but are to keep record 
of all that goes on in the county and in any way 
concerns the administration of criminal justice, and 
more particularly must they guard the revenues which 
will come to the King if such justice be duly done 
(Pollock and Maitland’s Hist. of Eng. Law, i., 519, 
520). 


As a matter of fact, it is abundantly clear 
that coroners’ juries do present findings as 
to articles discovered being treasure trove 
(f. appendix to Jervis on Coroners). 

If the view as to this want of jurisdiction 
is correct, it follows that the coroner, as the 
result of the finding of his jury, has no right 
to demand and seize articles the ownership 
of which is in dispute. That this, however, is 
done may be seen from the common form of 
inquisition used when a person is arraigned 
upon the criminal charge of concealing 
treasure trove. The right, if any, that the 
coroner has of seizing treasure in dispute 
does not flow from the finding of the jury 
or from the statutes. As an ancient and 
honourable officer of the Crown, it may be 
his duty to seize what he believes to be 
Crown property. In the absence, however, 
of law or custom, a seizure of disputed 
treasure trove is at his own risk. 

In an action for damages, however, brought 
against a coroner for an illegal seizure, un- 
doubtedly the verdict obtained from his jury 
would have great weight upon the question 
of his dond-fides, and possibly result in a 
mitigation of the damages that otherwise 
might be incurred. 

As regards the finder, he may in a case of 
genuine doubt refuse to deliver up the articles 
on demand by the coroner, or, indeed, by 
other agents of the Crown. He may, if he 
be so minded, safely await the issue of a civil 
action brought for their recovery. 

In the case, too, of a disputed ownership 
of unquestioned treasure trove, the coroner 
has no jurisdiction (Attorney-General 2. 
Moore). 

To sum up: The coroner on hearing of the 
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discovery of alleged treasure trove may call 
a jury, and with their aid inquire who are 
the finders and who are suspected of find- 
ing—matters of fact. It is not his duty in 
a case where there is a dispute as to whether 
the find is or is not treasure trove—a matter 
of law—to settle the dispute, or to seize the 
find as treasure trove when its delivery is 
refused. Lastly, it is not his duty to decide 
the title to treasure trove, that being a func- 
tion of the High Court. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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Some Esser Brasses illustra- 
tive of Stuart Costume. 


By MILLER CHRISTY AND W. W. PorTEous. 


(Concluded from ~. 178.) 
<> 


HE costume shown on the large 
effigy of Mistress Rose Ballett at 
Matching (Fig. 12) is unusual in 
several details. The lady was a 

daughter of William Bacon, of Helming- 

ham, Suffolk, and wife of John Ballett, 
gentleman, of Down Hall, Hatfield Broad- 
oak, who died on April 7, 1638. The date 
of her death is not given in the inscription, 
from which one may infer that she survived 
him.* Her costume is unusual (for the 
period), in that she wears no cloak, and that 
her bodice and skirt both have openings 
down the front and are confined at the waist 
by a sash tied in a bow. In these respects, 
her costume is characteristic of the reign of 

Elizabeth, rather than that of Charles I. 

Her head-dress consists of a very ample 

kerchief or veil, which covers her head and 

falls in voluminous folds down her back and 
sides, almost to the ground. It is probably 
evidence of widowhood. 

The latest female effigy we have in the 
county (Fig. 13) is at Leigh. It represents 
a lady (name unknown) of about the year 
1640, and is now affixed to a slab bearing a 
male effigy of about the same date (to which, 





* The achievement displays the arms of Ballett. 
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IOHN BaLLEtt 
NHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE THE 7 “DAY 
itt ANNo Dani 1038 AcEep-65 
5 AND HAD Issveé ay ROSE HIS= 
» SONNES AND VI DAVGHTERS 





FIG, 12.—JOHN BALLETT, GENTLEMAN (1638), 
AND WIFE ROSE, AT MATCHING, 


however, it clearly does not belong, as the 
two effigies face away from one another).* 


* The slab bears also a large rectangular plate 
inscribed to the memory of Captain John Price, R.N 
(died 1709), and his wife (wée Godman, of Bristol: 
she died 1696). 


The lady’s costume is very simple—a plain 
bodice and skirt, very deep neck-ruff (which 
makes her neck look extremely short), and a 
kind of skull-cap, from which, apparently, a 
small veil hangs down her back. She wears 
her hair in long loose curls. 

From about the date of this effigy, the 
custom of laying down monumental effigies 
in brass became extinct. We turn back, 
therefore, to notice the male costume of the 
period, which is well illustrated by the figures 
given already. 

The male costume in vogue at the begin- 
ning of the reign of James I. differed in no 
respect from that prevalent at the end of the 
reign of Elizabeth, which was illustrated in 
our previous article.* 

The men of the period are represented on 
brasses always, or nearly always, bare-headed, 
with short hair, moustaches, and beards (the 
latter generally trimmed round, but some- 
times of great length). Their attire con- 
sisted of a doublet, which always had 
sleeves, and sometimes a small turned-down 
collar. Ii was buttoned down the front, 
and was always short, reaching only to the 
waist, where it was often furnished with 
strings which were tied in a small bow. 
Below the bow the doublet was furnished 
with a short lappet or skirt, not more, appa- 
rently, than about 3 inches deep. Large 
neck -ruffs were still worn generally, and 
sometimes small frills at the wrists; but 
these latter were disappearing rapidly from 
use. The loins were covered with short, 
wide, padded breeches or ‘“trunk-hose,” 
which were stuffed often with wool or bran. 
The legs were encased in. long tight stock- 
ings. Low shoes were worn on the feet. 
Over all these garments, however (except, of 
course, the neck-ruff), an ample outer gar- 
ment was always worn. It was thrown off, 
no doubt, when the wearer was indoors, 
but is always represented on monumental 
brasses. This outer garment took two dis- 
tinct forms, which, though worn contempo- 
raneously, were so radically distinct that they 
require separate notice. 

The older style was a long, loose, flowing 
gown, reaching to the ankles, with an open- 
ing all down the front. It was provided 
with large false-sleeves, which were often 


* See Antiquary, 1902, pp. 9, 45, and 46. 





























striped spirally. They were, however, for 
show merely, for the arms (clothed in the 
sleeves of the doublet) were thrust through 
holes at the shoulders, while the false-sleeves 
hung down behind. Though never confined 
at the waist by any sort of girdle, the edges 
of the gown are usually represented as falling 
together so closely in front that the doublet 
and breeches beneath are concealed. Some- 
times (though less often than at an earlier 
date) the gown is seen to be lined and faced 
with fur, the fur showing at the edges in 
front and round the neck. This style of 





FIG. 13.—A CIVILIAN AND A LADY (NAMES UN- 
KNOWN: BOTH ABOUT 1640), AT LEIGH. 


gown had been worn by civilians, with little 
variation, since about the year 1530; but, to- 
wards the end of the reign of Elizabeth, it seems 
to have been affected chiefly by merchants, 
elderly persons, and people of staid de- 
meanour. It continued to be worn right 
down to the time when the practice of laying 
down monumental brasses was discontinued, 
and survives in the official robes worn to-day 
by mayors and other members of municipal 
corporations. Good early-Jacobean examples 
of it are to be seen on the effigies of John 
Bannister, gentleman (1607-08, Fig. 2); of 
Isaac Wyncoll, Esquire (about 1610, Fig. 4) ; 
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and of Richard Everard, Esquire (1617, 
Fig. 6). In two of these cases the gown is 
faced with fur: in the other, it is sufficiently 
open down the front to allow the under-gar- 
ments to be seen. Later examples are seen 
in the effigies of Abel Gwilliams (1637, 
Fig. 11) and John Ballett (1638, Fig. 12). 

The long furred gown worn by Richard 
Chester (1632, Fig. 10) is very unusual, in 
that it has short true-sleeves as well as the 
usual long false-sleeves. Jt was probably 
his official robe as Elder Brother or Master 
of the Trinity House.* 

The other style of outer garment, worn 
contemporaneously with the foregoing, was a 
shorter sleeveless cloak, reaching generally to 
about the middle of the thighs, but occasion- 
ally so short as scarcely to reach the middle, 
and at other times long enough to reach 
almost to the ankles. Sometimes it had a 
large, plain, turned-down collar, like a small 
tippet. It is never shown fur-lined, but was 
occasionally embroidered down the front 
edges. These were never brought closely 
together, as were the front edges of the 
gown, but are shown always widely separated, 
thus allowing the doublet, breeches, and hose 
worn beneath to be seen. This short cloak 
was a garment of later origin than the long 
gown with false-sleeves noticed above. It 
appears to have come into vogue about the 
year 1580, and early examples of it were 
figured in our last article.t From the first, 
it appears to have been worn chiefly by 
young and fashionable people. Those who 
affected to be dandies wore it extremely 
short, with generally a sword beneath it. A 
good early-Jacobean example of a man wear- 
ing it is to be found in the effigy of Thomas 
Thompson, Gentleman (about 1607, Fig. 1). 
Cloaks of this pattern continued to be worn 
as long as effigies in brass continued to be 
laid down. The unknown man at Leigh 
(about 1640, Fig. 13) wears an unusually 
ample cloak, which falls over his unlifted 
arm in a manner not often seen represented 
on brasses. 

Such, then, was the style of male costume 


* Mr. C. R. B. Barrett gives (Zrinsty House of 
Deptford Strond, p. 136) a facsimile of Richard 
Chester’s autograph, taken from a paper dated June 6, 
I 


t See Antiquary, 1902, pp. 8, 9, 45, and 46. 
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worn generally in the early part of the reign 
of James I. As the reign progressed, changes 
became noticeable. In the first place, the 
hair began to be worn long, instead of quite 
short, as in the time of Elizabeth. This 
immoral fashion of wearing the hair long 
greatly troubled persons who held Puritanical 
views, and many, were their protests against 
it. The earliest effigy wearing long hair 
shown among our illustrations is that of 
Tobias Wood (about 1620, Fig. 9), but all 
the later effigies show it. Another change 
noticeable was in the form of the breeches. 
These became true knee-breeches, extending 
to the “gartering-place” (as it was called), 
below the knee, and were worn loose, instead 
of short, tight, and padded, as formerly. The 
earliest good example of knee-breeches shown 
is that of Richard Chester (1632, Fig. 10). 
They are shown also on the figure of 
John Ballett (1638, Fig. 12). These long 
knee-breeches were fastened below the knee 
with ribbons, and in the case of young 
people and dandies these strings were tied in 
elegant bows. The unknown man (about 
1640, Fig. 13) wears bows of enormous size 
at his knees, as well as large rosettes upon 
his shoes. One wonders why such a dandy 
was not represented as wearing a sword also. 
Yet another change was in the neck-ruff, 
which was still worn commonly, though by 
no means always. When worn it was as 
large as ever, but changed in form, being 
even more complicated in the time of 
Charles I. than when it appeared first in the 
days of Elizabeth. These later ruffs were 
often of three tiers (so to speak) or treble, 
as may be seen on the effigies of John 
Ballett (1638, Fig. 12) and the unknown 
man (about 1640, Fig. 13). Often, instead 
of a neck-ruff, the large lace-edged linen 
collar, so familiar in painted portraits of the 
Jacobean period, was worn. Examples of 
this are seen on the effigies (both engraved, 
probably, by the same hand) of Tobias Wood 
(about 1620, Fig. 9) and Abel Gwilliams 
(1637, Fig. 11). Richard Chester (1632, 
Fig. 10) wears neither ruff nor collar, his 
doublet having, apparently, a falling cloth 
collar of its own. 

About the beginning of the reign of 
Charles I. appeared the style of costume 
usually associated with the Cavalier dandies 





—extremely loose knee-breeches, a_ short 
cloak, a sword, enormous turned-down jack- 
boots, and large spurs. This style of costume 
came into vogue too late to be represented 
on many brasses. We have in the county, 
in fact, only one single brass on which the 
principal effigy is represented as wearing it— 
namely, that of John King (1634), at South- 
minster. It is shown, however, on some 
subsidiary effigies, as the four sons of 
Richard Chester (1632, Fig. 10) and the 
two sons of John Ballett (1638. Fig. 12). 
The latter are represented, however, kneel- 
ing, so that their long boots are not seen. 
These figures, though subsidiary, represent, 
undoubtedly, fully grown men, not mere boys. 

In concluding we will notice briefly, as 
before, the costume worn by children in the 
Stuart period. 

The children of persons commemorated by 
brasses are represented generally very small 
and in groups (the sons and daughters 
separately) below the effigies of their parents. 
Though attired in general like their parents, 
there are usually differences in detail. 

In the Stuart period, sons are represented, 
as a rule, without neck-ruffs, and wearing 
short sleeveless cloaks, as in the case of the 
four elder sons of Thomas Thompson (1607, 
Fig. 1), the three sons of John Bannis‘er 
(1608, Fig. 2), and the three elder sons of 
Abel Gwilliams (1637, Fig. 11).* The 
eldest of these latter has, however, a lace 
collar like his father. On the other hand; 
the five younger sons of Tobias Wood (about 
1620, Fig. 9) appear to wear the long gown 
with false sleeves, although their father wears 
the short cloak. + 

We shall not be safe, however, in con- 
cluding that any of the sons noticed above 
were actually young boys. Probably, indeed, 
most of them, though represented as sons of 
their parents, were fully adult at the time the 
brasses on which they are represented were 
laid down. In the case of Robert Chester, 
the inscription states expressly that the brass 
to his memory was laid down by his two 
surviving sons, George and Robert, who were 

* Two of these sons carry skulls in their hands, to 
indicate, no doubt, that they died before the brass to 
the memory of their parents was laid down. 

+ Two of these also carry skulls. This curious and 


unusual feature shows, doubtless, that this brass and 
that last noticed were engraved hy the same hand. 


















undoubtedly grown up at the time. Such 
was certainly not the case, however, with the 
five younger sons of Thomas Thompson 
(1607, Fig. 1) and the three younger sons of 
Abel Gwilliams (1637, Fig. 11), who are 
shown as mere boys. They are all dressed 
in a costume identical with that still worn by 
the boys of the Blue-coat School. 

Daughters of the Stuart period, especially 
unmarried daughters, are attired, as a rule, 
more simply than their mothers. Thus, we 
have not, we believe, in the whole county a 
single instance of a daughter of the period 
wearing a dress embroidered down the front. 
In the early years of James I., at any rate, 
daughters are represented usually wearing 
a perfectly plain bodice and skirt, with no 
opening down the front of the latter, and a 
neck-ruff. Thus attired are the four daughters 
of Thomas Thompson (1607, Fig. 1) and 
the five daughters of Isaac Wyncoll (1611, 
Fig. 4). The former have no head-dresses, 
which was intended, perhaps, to indicate 
that they were unmarried: of the latter, the 
two elder wear hats, and the three younger 
Paris bonnets, which is unusual. 

Still, one cannot lay down any general 
rule as to the costume of daughters being 
more simple than that of their mothers. For 
instance, their neck-ruffs are often quite as 
large and pretentious ; while the daughter of 
Richard Chester (1632, Fig. 10) is dressed 
almost exactly as is her mother. So also are 
the five daughters of Tobias Wood (about 
1620, Fig. 9), except that, unlike their 
mother, they wear very low-necked gowns, 
with high standing collars at the back, and 
no head-dresses.* The same may be said of 
the four daughters of Abel Gwilliams (1637, 
Fig. 11), except that the three younger wear 
large standing collars, instead of the neck- 
ruff which their mother and eldest sister 
wear. The six daughters of John Ballett 
(1638, Fig. 12) are dressed also a good deal 
like their mother, though the kerchiefs on 
their heads are smaller than that she wears, 
and their gowns, unlike hers, are very dé- 
colleté. These low-necked gowns were much 
worn at the period by young people, as stated 
in the notice of Grace Latham (1626, Fig. 8). 


* The fourth, who was: probably dead, carries a 
skull in her hands, as also do two of her brothers (see 
above). 
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As in the case of the sons, it does not 
follow that any of the daughters described 
above were really young girls. Probably 
most of them were fully grown up. Such 
was not the case, however, with the effigy 
(Fig. 14), at Little Ilford, of Ann Hyde, who 


cs 
MEMORIA SACRVM. 
ERE VNDER LIE BVAIED THE BOD 
LIAM Hypr sowneé TO Bar 
1803 OF LONDON & ANNE HI 
N Y OF OVR LoRD 1614-1 
N TERE 
DAVGH’EK WHO DECEASED ¥ FIRST OF Oc 
63,0-BFING OF Y AGE OF 18 YEAREs, WHOS 
BROTH:R BERNARD HYDE HATH CONSE 
HESE FEW FOLLOWING LINES AS A LJ 
TIMONIE OF “FIAS’ VNFAYNED AFECTT 


: D MEMORIE 
e nest pas morte mais elle 


HEL 
14 ¢ j 
1% 
tee ea Se 
‘Vader this marble there doth lie 
A paterne of mortalitie.<-»- 
A maid whom death Asleep did find 
And cause hee would not seemeVnkind 
Hee left her soe then Spare to weepe 
For shees not dead, shee doth but sleep 
‘Venict iterum oui hane in lucem reponct dies 
Non egt mori migerum sed migeri mori 





FIG. 14.—WILLIAM HYDE, INFANT (1614), AND 
ANN HYDE, MAIDEN (1630), AT LITTLE ILFORD. 


died on October 1, 1630, aged only eighteen 
years. She was the daughter of Barnard 
Hyde, Esquire, of London, and Anne his wife. 
This girl is dressed, curiously enough, in a 
costume which seems to belong in many 
respects to the early Elizabethan period—a 
large neck-ruff, a bodice with very short 
sleeves covering a sleeved under-bodice, and 
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a gown with an opening down the front, 
which allows the petticoat to be seen. 

Our various figures already given afford 
three representations of children who died 
in infancy. Such are shown not uncom- 
monly on the monumental brasses of their 
parents. They are always depicted swathed 
from head to foot in broad bands, the face 
alone being ‘left uncovered. The infant 
daughter of Thomas Thompson (1607, 
Fig. 1), represented perpendicularly, has a 
most curious chrysalis-like appearance. The 
child (already alluded to) of Dorcas Mus- 
grave (1610, Fig. 3) is placed more naturally 
upon a cushion. The effigy of William 
Hyde (Fig. 14), who died in 1614, “‘ being 
but an infant” (as the inscription says), 
appears to lie in some sort of a cradle. 

We have now traced the various styles of 
costume worn in this country from the begin- 
ning of the reign of Elizabeth almost to the 
end of that of Charles II.—a period of nearly 
one hundred years—at least, so far as those 
styles are represented on our Essex brasses. 
At the close of the period in question, the 
custom of laying down memorial effigies in 
brass became practically extinct. We are 
unable, therefore, to carry our subject farther. 





jQote on Early Dated Bells. 


By THE Rev. Canon RAVEN, D.D., F.S.A. 
—— oe 


aie BELL at Claughton, Lancashire, 
ft recently discovered by Mr. Harper 
AvM Gaythorpe, of Barrow-in-Furness, 
: to bear the earliest date 
known—1296. The lettering is peculiar, 
only C approaching to Longobardic form, A 
resembling a scribe’s style, and the rest 
Roman. The inscription is 






+ ANNO. DNI. M. CC. NONOG . AL, 
the last letter but one being upside down. 
Next in point of time is the treble at Cold 
Ashby, Northamptonshire, inscribed in Longo- 
bardic letters, 


+ ‘MARIA. VOCOR.ANO : DNI : M° . 
XVII°., 


CCC? : 


with three marks besides the initial cross : 
a fleur-de-lis in a square, placed between two 
impressions of seals. There are also two 
impressions of the penny of Edward I. The 
first seal, vesica-shaped, is that of Giles of 
Arlesigh (Arlesey ?), Abbot, and the second, 
circular, that of William de Flint, bell founder, 
the inscriptions being, 
s’ EGIDII DE ARLESIGH AB’ATIS, 


with a right hand, of which the thumb and 
two fingers are raised in benediction ; and 


S’ WILLES DE FLINT, 


with a bell between two fleurs-de-lis in the 
inner circle. 

Another specimen of the founder's art, 
though not a bell, must not be passed over. 
This is the mortar of St. John the Evangelist, 
belonging to the “ Farmery” in St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York, bearing the date 1308. The 
inscription on the upper rim is 


EVANGEL . 
EBOR.; 


IOHIS . 
MARIE . 


+ MORTARIV . SCI . 
DE . IFIRMARIA . BE. 


and on the lower rim 


+ FR. WILLS. DE. 
FECIT . Ao. D. 


A more striking instance of early fourteenth- 
century metal work can hardly be found, the 
body of the mortar being covered with a 
double row of quatrefoils, filled with devices, 
which deserve a fuller notice than that which 
they have received. 


6X 


Mid English Doorwaps.* 


IS is, in truth, a most charming 
book, turned out in a way that is 
specially characteristic of Mr. Bats- 

. ford as an architectural publisher. 
Architects cannot fail to appreciate and value 
such a work as this, but the book can also 
confidently appeal to that widening circle of 

* ‘*Old English Doorways : a Series of Historical 
Examples from Tudor Times to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century.” Illustrated on seventy plates 
in collotype by W. Galsworthy Davie. ‘With historical 
and descriptive notes and thirty-four my by 
H. Tanner, junior, A.R.I.B.A. London: B. T. 


TOVTHORP . ME. 
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an enlightened public who have learnt to love 
what is good and beautiful in English architec- 
ture in centuries when Gothic had faded out 
of sight. England is far richer in interesting 
domestic details in stone and brick of the 
later sixteenth and the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries than is generally supposed. 





instance, just after the writer of this notice 
had first had a passing glance at these pages, 
he had occasion to spend two days at 
Harwich, which most folk merely know (if at 
all) as a port of embarkation for the Conti- 
nent. The recollection. of the illustrations 
and letterpress of this book made him at 


AN INN AT WARWICK. 


The study of such a book as this widens the 
horizon of educated taste, and adds a zest 
to home pilgrimages amid our smaller old- 
fashioned towns and larger villages. For 





Batsford, 1903. Large 8vo. Price 15s. net. Our 
thanks are due to Mr. Batsford for the loan of 
blocks. 


once appreciate and enjoy not a. few of. the 
old houses and doorways of the closely- 
packed streets and lanes of this interesting 
little town, where Georgian and earlier archi- 
tecture still abounds. 

The doorway is such an essential. feature 
of English house architecture, fram the dawn 
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of the Renaissance downwards, that the 
wonder is that such a work as this, of both 
technical and popular value, has not hitherto 
been attempted. Mr. Davie’s excellent 
photographic work, beautifully reproduced 
in collotype, shows the richness of England 
in this respect. Some few of the examples 
are well known, such as doorways at Hatfield 
House, the principal entrance of Aston Hall, 
or the Guildhall, Worcester. Others are in 
places of favourite resort, such as examples 





HT 


THE OLD HOSPITAL, RYE, 


at Stamford, Salisbury, or Chichester, but 
rarely noticed ; whilst others, such as those 
at Painswick, Gloucestershire ; Burwash and 
Tenterden, Kent ; and at the Manor House, 
Bermondsey, with several more beautiful 
“shell” instances, may be really considered 
as Mr. Davie’s discoveries. For our own 
part, we feel moved to endeavour to make 
like discoveries, and jot them down in our 
note-book, in the hopes that Mr. Davie’s 
camera, Mr. Tanner's annotations, and 


Mr. Batsford’s taste as publisher, may 
eventually produce a second series. 
An inn at Warwick, next door to the well- 
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BURFORD PRIORY, OXFORDSHIRE. 


known Leicester Hospital, built shortly after 
the foundation of that institution in 1571, 
has a charming porch doorway. The lower 
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part of the porch has undergone some 
restoration, but the upper part, with the 
delightful little pendants and brackets, is 
quite original. “The rough gouged orna- 
ment, although rudimentary in character, is 
effective, and a curious feature is noticeable 
in the open spaces above the beam and 
between the corbels supporting the moulded 
string, which is quite classic in feeling.” 

In the charming old town of Rye is a 
peculiarly quaint and interesting double 
doorway and single porch that is often over- 
looked. It is at the angle of the Old Hospital, 
a half-timbered building of the end of the 
sixteenth or beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The treatment is most unusual, 
for the structural porch shelters two doorways, 
which are themselves Gothic in character, 
although the brackets are plainly Elizabethan. 

Of elaborate and over-burdened entrance 
work, though possessing much merit in its 
component parts, the porch to the ruined 
chapel of Burford Priory, Oxfordshire, is a 
remarkable example. It was built by 
Speaker Lenthall, of Parliamentary fame. 
It forms a curious combination of orders, 
and is surmounted by the semicircular gable 
which was then in fashion. 

It is not possible in these pages to repro- 
duce one of Mr. Davie’s really beautiful 
collotypes of simple but chaste doorways of 
a later date, of which those with the shell- 
hood are the most striking ; but all that is 
aimed at in this insufficient notice is to draw 
attention to the charm of this volume 
throughout. It is not possible that it can 
disappoint anyone of taste or who wishes to 
have his good taste developed. 

J. Cuarves Cox. 


—S- 
Q Ramble round Chetford. 


By THE Rev. H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY, M.A., 

F.R.Hist.S., F.R.S.L. 

(Concluded from p. 201.) 

sciaitiiaaainees 
SIRECTLY after breakfast my friend 
and I commenced our perambula- 
tion of the town. The first thing 
that strikes a stranger is the un- 
mistakable air of antiquity that pervades 
the place—one sees it in the narrow, wind- 
VOL. XXXIX. 





ing ways already spoken of, and in the 
houses, whose very stones tell of the demoli- 
tion of earlier religious buildings and the 
subsequent use of their material for domestic 
purposes. Often you may notice a corbel, 
here a portion of a column, here a piece of 
worked stone, while everywhere the stones of 
which walls and buildings are composed 
bespeak their origin. Hence there is some- 
thing incongruous in modern plate-glass 
windows and fittings by which many an 
ancient fabric is disfigured. 

Crossing the river once more, we proceeded 
to the “ Nunnery,” of which little now re- 
mains. This is the oldest ecclesiastical 
establishment in the town, having been 
originally founded by King Canute in 
memory of the Battle of Snareshill and of 
King Edmund, “whom he greatly feared,” 
for Benedictine monks ; but by the year 1176 
the monastery had become much decayed, 
and was accordingly transferred by Abbot 
Hugh of Bury to the use of the nuns of 
Lyng, in Norfolk. The monastery was re- 
built, and the nuns continued there until the 
Dissolution, when it was granted to Sir 
Richard Fulmerston, already mentioned. He 
erected a substantial manor-house on the site 
of the demolished monastic buildings, and 
turned the convent church of St. George into 
a stable. This is now a barn, and unfortu- 
nately it suffered severely by a fire some few 
years ago. The only remains of Abbot 
Hugh’s Church are to be seen in two beau- 
tiful Norman responds carrying the arch 
leading to the south transept, which latter is 
a very fine specimen of Transitional work of 
about the date named, the responds belong- 
ing, in all probability, to the earlier building. 
To the south are the remains of the refectory 
in the garden of the house, which is now 
afarm. Immediately opposite the west end 
of the church is Sir Richard Fulmerston’s 
porter’s lodge, with a fine Tudor arch, now 
half blocked up, and half forming the door of 
the cottage ; and to the west of this, again, is 
the grand gateway of Sir Richard’s demesne, 
a very fine specimen of Tudor brickwork, 
with a good Renaissance arch, now blocked 
up to a height of about 4 feet from the 
ground, and forming the central portion of 
the enclosure of the kitchen garden. There 
are no remains of a road leading across the 
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common up to this gateway, but in Sir 
Richard’s time it must have existed, and 
tradition tells of his driving many a time 
through this gate and the porter’s lodge up 
to the door of his mansion. There is a 
curious story in connection with this gate- 
way to this effect : that if anyone will watch 
beside it at midnight he will see the head- 
less body of Sir Richard driving up in a 
coach with four headless horses and a head- 
less coachman. This is in expiation for a 
crime which he committed—to wit, the 
murder of a youth whose estate he coveted ; 
but I could not hear of anyone who had seen 
this appalling sight! 

Our next visit was to the “Canons,” 
founded in 1139 by William de Warren, third 
Earl of Surrey, and dedicated to God, the 
Holy Sepulchre, and Holy Cross, for canons 
of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre, an order 
instituted not long before—z.e., in 1100. 

Of this establishment there are even fewer 
remains than of the “Nunnery.” We were 
graciously received by the wife of the present 
owner, who took us to see some pieces of old 
walling, which evidently formed part of the 
monastic buildings, now embodied in the 
boundary walls of the kitchen-garden, and 
conducted us to the church, whose roofless 
walls now enclose garden plots and arbours, 
while in a cage against the north wall a 
solitary raven is confined, looking very 
miserable, and appearing, like the celebrated 
bird in Poe’s poem, to brood in melancholy 
fashion over thevanished past. Thewest door, 
showing traces of a fine arch, is built up. 

Retracing our steps to St. Mary’s Church, 
we paused to look at some _ interesting 
almshouses of the Jacobean _period, bearing 
on the south wall a sundial, with this in- 
scription: “A° 1612. Vivat Rex.” These 
represent the hospital, founded, along with 
the grammar school, under the will of Sir 
Richard Fulmerston for two poor widows 
and two poor widowers. There was some 
difficulty about the site, and King James 
ordered them to be erected near St. Mary’s 
Church, the rector of which is still the 
chaplain. 

Re-entering the town, stopping a moment 
to look at St. Peter’s Church, an uninterest- 
ing building, the key of which could nowhere 
be found, and at the Bell Inn near by—a 





fine old Elizabethan hostelry, undergoing 
repairs, which it is to be hoped will. not alto- 
gether destroy its characteristics—we passed 
through the engineering works which now 
occupy the site of the Church of St. Nicholas, 
and found ourselves in front of a broad 
meadow, at whose upper end, in the midst of 
a fine grove of elms and beeches and other 
trees, a number of mounds and undulations 
in the surface of the soil, together with 
numerous pieces of masonry, one or two of 
considerable height and size, were to be seen. 
This is all that is left of the once magnificent 
Abbey of Thetford. The field is known to 
this day as the Ruin Field. It is bounded 
by a low wall, over which, as there was no 
other means of entrance from that side, we 
leapt, and stood on the once consecrated 
ground. The best account of the abbey that 
I have seen is that contained in the Géean- 
ings among the Castles and Convents of 
Norfolk, by the late Mr. H. Harrod, F.S.A., 
accompanied by a plan, which is largely the 
result of excavations conducted by himself. 
This abbey was founded in the year 1104 by 
Roger Bigod for Cluniac monks, and was 
first established on the site of the ancient 
Cathedral of the East Angles, in the centre 
of the town, where the Grammar School now 
is ; but in the year 1115 it was transferred to 
this “large, pleasant place” on the Suffolk 
side, with the assent of the King, Henry I., 
who was then holding his Court at Thetford. 
Here the stately buildings of a Cluniac 
monastery soon sprang up, and here for more 
than 400 years the monks prospered and 
laboured in the service of God and for the 
good of the poor. The founder and many 
of his descendants, Earls of Norfolk, were 
buried here, as well as the succeeding families 
of Mowbray and Howard, and here Henry 
FitzRoy, Duke of Richmond and Somerset, 
natural son of Henry VIII., was laid to 
rest in 1536, only to be removed at the Dis- 
solution, three years later, to Framlingham, 
in Suffolk, whither the bones of his father-in- 
law, Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, were 
also borne. 

The original Norman church consisted of 
nave, transepts, and apsidal choir. This 
latter was lengthened in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and a beautiful Lady-chapel erected to 
the north and east of the old choir. The 
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finest parts remaining are a fragment of an 
apsidal chapel in the north transept, and 
portions of the eastern wall of the Early 
English choir, showing the position of the 
east window. Some of the ashlar facing still 
remains on the bases of the great piers of the 
nave arcade. Any remains of the abbey 
buildings are now absorbed in a large man- 
sion built on the site, and the only part of all 
that was once the pride and joy of the good 
people of Thetford which is still to be seen 
in almost its original condition is the fine 
Perpendicular gateway, which could not have 
been long built when the doom of the abbey 
was pronounced. This is very similar to 
the gateway at Castleacre, and a visit to this 
Abbey of Thetford makes one thankful that 
so much has been preserved of that other 
great Cluniac foundation in Norfolk. 

From the abbey we proceeded to view the 
ruins of Great St. Mary’s, the ancient cathedral 
of the See of Thetford, and of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, of which some remains 
exist in the grounds of the Boys’ Grammar 
School. The finest relic of these vanished 
shrines now to be found is the south transept 
arch of Holy Trinity Church, but this has 
unfortunately been lately walled up, and 
forms part of the gymnasium of the school. 
So does the ‘‘ modern spirit” obliterate the 
monuments of past devotion! St. Mary’s 
was in Saxon times a parish church, but 
when Herfast moved the seat of the bishopric 
to Thetford, he pulled it down, and on its 
site erected his cathedral, while in its room 
he built, on the south side of the cathedral 
churchyard, the Church of the Holy Trinity 
for the parishioners. This continued till 
1547, when Holy Trinity and St. Cuthbert’s 
parishes were consolidated on the petition of 
Sir Richard Fulmerston, the lay impropriator, 
and the Mayor, and Holy Trinity was de- 
molished forthe benefit of theschool. St. Cuth- 
bert’s, the last of the three remaining churches, 
was pulled down and entirely rebuilt about 
fifty years ago. It may be mentioned here 
that of the ecclesiastical wealth of Thetford 
at the time of the Dissolution all that now 
remains is represented by the endowments of 
the three churches: St. Mary’s, £16 per 
annum; St. Peter’s, £44; and St. Cuth- 
bert’s, £19, besides Sir Richard Fulmerston’s 
foundations, out of his impropriations, of the 


Boys’ and Girls’ Grammar Schools, and the 
hospital or almshouses already spoken of. Sir 
Henry Spelman points out that the Duke of 
Norfolk, who received the first grant of the 
Cluniac Priory and of the “ Nunnery,” came 
to a bad end, as recorded in history, and that 
Sir Richard Fulmerston, who succeeded, died 
without a male heir, leaving only a daughter, 
while his line became extinct in the third 
generation, and this in spite of his partial 
restitution. Sir Richard founded the Boys’ 
Grammar School in 1566, and it has been 
recently restored. Thomas Paine, the poli- 
tician, and author of Zhe Rights of Man, born 
in 1737, was educated here. 

Some remains of the Church of St. Audry 
or Etheldreda were discovered not long ago, 
when the foundations of a new chimney were 
being dug in the grounds of the brewing and 
malting establishment belonging to W. Fison, 
Esq., of Ford Place. These consisted of 
portions of the foundations, and several stone 
coffins were also removed, containing the 
remains of persons who had been buried in 
the church. 

We also inspected some very interesting 
vestiges of another church, which are to be 
seen in and under a private house in a corner 
of the market square, close to the west end 
of St. Cuthbert’s. This was probably St. 
Edmund’s—at least, so tradition says—though 
Blomefield states that it stood on the Suffolk 
side, and adds, ‘its whereabouts I don’t 
know.” Descending some narrow stone 
steps, one finds one’s self in a beautiful double 
crypt, with fine groined roofs of the fourteenth 
century, with the supporting corner pillars 
still intact, though all is now covered with a 
thick coat of plaster and used as a coal- 
cellar. Upstairs in the dining-room the two 
responds of what was evidently the chancel 
arch are to be seen on each side of the fire- 
place, carefully preserved behind modern 
wood-panelling. The church must have 
been quite a small one. 

This was the last of the ecclesiastical 
remains of Thetford that we visited, and in 
bringing this portion of our peregrination to 
a close we could not help feeling that Sir 
Henry Spelman was fully justified in his 
observation that, ‘‘ in its flourishing state, no 
city in England—no, not London itself—had 
sO many monasteries and churches in so 
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small a compass, from whence it might be 
deservedly called, if not Aiterapolis, yet, at 
least, Monachopolis.” 

To come to more modern times, by the 
kindness of W. Fison, Esq., to whom it now 
belongs, we were enabled to pay a visit to the 
“* King’s House.” This building, which has 
been much modernized, contains some fine 
seventeenth-century panelling, and a beautiful 
Jacobean mantelpiece in what is now the 
billiard-room. This is evidently of the time 
of Sir Philip Wodehouse, the ancestor of the 
Earls of Kimberley, whose arms* are still to 
be seen on the wall near the front entrance, 
and to whom it was given by James I. This 
monarch took a dislike to the town owing to 
an insult to which he fancied himself exposed 
on the occasion of one of his visits. But the 
house goes much further back than this, 
having been used as a country seat by many 
kings from the time of Henry I. Queen 
Elizabeth entirely rebuilt it, and “‘took great 
pleasure here,” using it as a hunting seat, as 
did also James I. until he was affronted and 
disposed of it in the way mentioned. 

Our ramble in Thetford was brought to a 
conclusion by a visit to its most renowned 
and most splendid memorial of the past— 
that is to say, the castle. This has been 
often described, and is well known; but a 
few words upon it may not be out of place in 
bringing these fugitive impressions to a close. 
The remains of this mighty fortress consist of 
a courtyard or bailey, defended by a moat 
and double ramparts, still nearly 20 feet 
high, and their ditches at the bottom from 
60 to 70 feet wide, which, considering that 
the ramparts have a double slope of 45 
degrees, gives a very considerable width at 
the crest. On the north side there is an 
opening, evidently the gate of entrance, which 
was, no doubt, defended by a drawbridge in 
Norman days. Whether there was everan outer 
court is uncertain, but probably there was ; 
no remains of it exist ; it is absorbed in the 
town. But so far we have only been dealing 
with the later works, and these, grandiose 
though they are, cannot long hold the atten- 
tion. For as one stands upon the summit 
of the rampart, one’s eye falls upon the great 

* Over them in capitals is inscribed the Wode- 


house motto, ‘‘ FRAPPE Forte,” in allusion to their 
supposed prowess at the Battle of Agincourt. 


mound, roo feet high and 984 feet in cir- 
cumference, which, whatever it was in the 
earliest days, formed the inner fortress, or 
keep, of the Jater castle. The ditch that 
surrounds the mound is 42 feet wide at the 
bottom. The slope is very steep and, after 
rain, treacherous, as the writer found by bitter 
experience when he commenced to descend 
after having climbed painfully to the top and 
enjoyed the view therefrom. For he no 
sooner commenced the downward journey 
than his foot slipped ;. he vainly endeavoured 
to regain his foothold, and finally found 
himself ‘/obogganing at terrific speed to the 
bottom, much to his own disgust and the 
intense amusement of his friend, who forth- 
with found a safer pathway for his own 
descent. 

Who raised this gigantic mound? The 
country people have a very simple and, to 
them, satisfactory answer. Just in the same 
way as any mysterious monument of antiquity 
is ascribed, in what we may call “ Christian 
popular folk-lore,” to the agency of the devil, 
so that vre have “‘ Devil’s Bridges,” ‘ Devil’s 
Dykes,” etc., so is it with this mound. Hav- 
ing already ascribed to the agency of the 
devil ‘‘that very remarkable ancient military 
earthwork on Newmarket Heath in Cam- 
bridgeshire,” they add that the mighty 
mound here at Thetford was formed by “ the 
devil scraping his feet after he had dug his 
dyke on Newmarket Heath.”* The grim 
poetry of this practical touch will not be 
missed ! 

But to whom are we seriously to ascribe 
its erection? It could only have been 
done as the fruit of immense labour, and 
whoever directed and planned the work had, 
we may be sure, a very practical end in 
view. Some would ascribe it to the Nor- 
mans, but the trembling Saxons would need 
no such mighty work to keep them in sub- 
jection. Tradition ascribes it to the Danes, 
but these, again, would have had no need to 
raise such a tremendous pile. Verily, like 
countless others, though none of such_a size, 
in all parts of the country, it is, as it has 
been well put by Mr, I. Chalkley Gould, one 
of the latest writers on early fortifications, a 
“mound of mystery.” In all probability the 

* Gentleman's Magazine, 1845, parti., pp. 25-29, 
and 267, 268. 
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writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth 
edition, article ‘“ Thetford,” is not far wrong 
when he speaks of it as “ probably the largest 
of the Celtic earthworks in England.” 

Reared possibly in the days of the old 
Ic-enian realm, if some smaller mound or 
barrow did not even then cover the remains 
of some great chief of their neolithic prede- 
cessors, Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman 
each in succession found this huge artificial 
hill a fortress to serve their turn, and added 
to and improved it until it received its final 
touch in the days of the Normans by the 
formation of the bailey, with its great ram- 
parts and ditches.* 

There are no signs of a stone keep ever 
having been erected on the summit ; indeed, 
the area is too circumscribed ; but there are 
some remains of masonry on the circumfer- 
ence, which may have formed the solid foun- 
dation for a stockade or palisades. There 
is a hollow depression in the centre which is 
probably connected with whatever buildings 
were ever erected. One ingenious eighteenth- 
century antiquary suggested that it was the 
castle well! He did not stop to ask how 
water was to be obtained from a well on the 
summit of an artificial hill, without piercing 
it to the foundation and penetrating some 
distance into the soil below, a work probably 
beyond the thought and scope of its primi- 
tive or medizval occupiers. A grove of trees 
now flourishes where once, perhaps, warriors 
fought, and as we took our last look at the 
old-world town and the surrounding country 
from the vantage-ground of this monument 
of antiquity, we repeated once more the 
words on old Sir Richard Fulmerston’s 
tomb, with a variation: ‘Transit sicut 
umbra gloria temporis acti.” 

The bibliography of Thetford is extensive, 
and our readers may like to be reminded of 
some of the works which deal with, or in 
which may be found some account of, this 
ancient and interesting “‘city.” First and 
foremost in importance stands the monu- 
mental History of the Town of Thetford, by 


* Against the theory of very early date is the 
analogy of the castle-mound at Norwich, beneath the 
centre of which, at a depth of 14 feet, has been found 
the old Roman road from Venta Icenorum (Caistor) 
to the North. Tradition assigns this mound also to 
the Danes. 


T. Martin, F.S.A., 1779; and the account 
given by Blomefield in his Zopographical 
History of the County of Norfolk, 1739, is 
very full, and for the manorial and eccle- 
siastical history accurate; but both these 
works need to be recast in the modern spirit 
—e.g., their etymologies are, of course, 
childish. It remains to be seen what the 
new Victorian County History of Norfolk will 
accomplish. Besides these may be men- 
tioned Zhe Beauties of England and Wales : 
Norfolk, 1810, pp. 241-250; A Norfolk Tour, 
1829, pp. 885-916 ; and Cox’s Norfolk, 1700, 
PP- 337-340. 

For the monastic remains Tanner’s Wotitia 
Monastica and Dugdale’s Monasticon are 
invaluable, while for the present condition 
and former dimensions and arrangements of 
the abbey Harrod’s Géeanings among the 
Convents and Castles of Norfolk should be 
referred to. 

Mr. W. G. Clark’s two papers in the 
Eastern Counties Magazine for November, 
1900, and February, 1901, are interesting, 
though somewhat slight, and we have, as will 
be remembered, some reason to differ from 
him on at least one important point. 

For a learned and full discussion of the 
whole subject of early fortifications, par- 
ticularly as concerns the mound and court 
fortresses, we would refer the reader to Mr. 
I. Chalkley Gould’s paper in the Journal of 
the British Archeological Association, N.S., 
vol. vii., pp. 15-38; and no reader of the 
Antiquary will need reminding of Mrs. 
Armitage’s contributions to the literature of 
* Saxon Burhs and Norman Castles.” 
Tae, 
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QZ Mote on Marmion Chapel 
and Cowwer. 


By J. A. CLAPHAM, 
—< > 


HO that has read Sir Walter Scott’s 
AV, “Marmion” does not take an 
interest in anything which bears 

that poetical and historical name ? 
Rising from the northern bank of the silvery 


Ure stands Marmion Tower, which was once 
the gateway of Tanfield Castle, justly cele- 
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brated for its heroic defence in the Civil 
War of the seventeenth century. The castle 
itself was ordered to be demolished by Parlia- 
ment; but the gateway, which still remains 
in its rich carving and solid structure, gives 
some idea of the magnificence and imposing 
proportions of the castle in its time of pride 
and power. 

Marmion Tower is a rectangular building, 
with a battlemented turret, containing wind- 


would seem to indicate that the oriel window 
was built out at least 100 years after the 
tower was erected. From the top of the 
angle turret there is a fine view of the sur- 
rounding country. 

The Marmion Chapel, or rather aisle, in 
Tanfield Church, within a few paces of the 
tower, is well worthy of a visit. Here may 
be seen the sculptured tombs of various 
members of the Marmion family ; one of Sir 











MARMION TOWER. 


ing stairs at the north-west angle. To the 
left of the gateway, as the visitor enters, is 
the kitchen with groined roof. To the right, 
and nearly at the end of the gateway, are the 
circular stairs, ascending which he is admitted 
into a handsome apartment with a lovely 
oriel window in the Perpendicular style, pro- 
jecting 24 feet from the east wall. A beauti- 
ful Decorated window of two lights, with 
quatrefoil in its head in the chamber above, 


Robert Marmion, especially, reminds us of 
the well-known lines of Sir Walter Scott : 


And there, beneath the northern aisle, ° 
A tomb with Gothic sculpture fair 

Does still Sir Marmion’s image bear. 

Ge * * x 

There erst upon a couchant hound 
His hands to heaven upraised, 

And all around in scutcheon rich, 
And tablet carved, and, fretted niche, 
His arms and feats were blazed. 


* 
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Sir Robert, or some think Sir John, 
Marmion lies with his head upon a massive 
helmet, and his feet, not upon “a couchant 
hound,” but upon a young lion. His chain- 
armour, double S collar, and elaborately 
carved sword-belt are greatly admired. The 
fictitious Marmion had no lady by his side ; 
but Sir Robert, who married a St. Quintin, 
does not lie in single loneliness, for his lady, 
with her head upon a pillow, supported by 
two cherubs, and her feet upon a lioness, 
sleeps by his side. Above the tomb is an 
iron “ herse,” all but unique. It is not solid, 
like many of the gloomy canopies which 


Close by are the effigies of two Crusaders, 
an abbess, and two other ladies, names un- 
known. A.rich Edward III. canopy, with 
crockets and elaborate carving, reminding 
one a little of the Percy Shrine in Beverley 
Minster, may be seen against the northern 
wall. It is probable the recumbent statue 
of Lady Maude Marmion, who rebuilt the 
church in 1343, would lie underneath this 
canopy. In the stained-glass Marmion 
window are noticed the arms of the family— 
three lions or leopards, griffin and butterfly. 
Antiquaries have differed upon the use or 
purpose of a small chamber formed in the 








MARMION 


cover the tombs of the Kings at St. Denis, 
near Paris, and casts no shadow upon the 
recumbent statues. Portions of it are en- 
graved with the zigzag and ball ornament, 
and at the angles are places where the lamps 
were fixed during the celebration of the Mass. 
What says the author of the Antguary in 
his exquisite description of Melrose Abbey 
in the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel”? 

And there the dying /amps did burn 

Before thy low and lonely urn, 

O gallant chief of Otterburne ! 

And thine, dark knight of Liddersdale ! 

O fading honours of the dead ! 

O high ambition lowly laid ! 


A IE ge 


CHAPEL. 


chancel arch. It is said there is nothing 
like it in the kingdom. It has several open- 
ings into the church. Over 3 feet from the 
ground are two Gothic lancet windows, and 
above is a single one. Some have called it 
the invalid’s pew; others believed it con- 
tained the seat for the head of the Marmion 
family, but most probably it was the place 
where the sacristan tolled the bell at the 
elevation of the host. People still living 
remember the belfry overhead, which at the 
restoration was removed. Shame on those 
who in the time of the Georges mutilated the 
figures! One man has written his name 
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OLD HOUSE, FRIARGATE, DERBY. 


with the date (1769) upon the figure itself, 
in the reign of George III. 

Our brief description of Marmion Tower 
and Chapel would be incomplete if we did 
not mention an inscription in the church—a 
brass in memory of Thomas Sutton, a priest 
whose features and figure, clothed in a grand 
cloak, are admirably preserved ; also the fact 
that in digging nearly opposite the tower 
archway, within the castle grounds, was dis- 
covered a well of beautiful water, which no 
doubt in time of siege would be a great boon 
to the garrison. At this place the Ure 
divides the North from the West Riding, 
and, having crossed the bridge, the visitor 
in the West Riding sees on the opposite 





bank beautiful views of Marmion Tower and 
Tanfield Church amidst their embosoming 
foliage. 





Che Antiquarp’s Mote-Book, 


OLD HOUSE, FRIARGATE, DERBY. 


Ea < J HIS relic of a bygone day is from a 
OC Dam «sketch made by my father in 1837. 
There is nothing specially notice- 
able in it, but it deserves preserva- 
tion as a specimen of a type of domestic 
architecture once common in Derby and 


Y 
as i) 
— 
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other towns throughout the country, but 
now, alas! too scarce. Whether this example 
still survives I know not, but when I last 
saw it the front had been stuccoed and so 
spoiled, the timber being hidden. As I 
recollect: it, the upper floors were, as was 
common in the district, constructed of what 
was locally termed “lime-ash ” (a species of 
concrete) instead of boards. Of course, the 
shop-front is of later date than the other 
portion of the building. 
W. Henry Jewitt. 


Ze 


Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad toreceiveinformation from our readers 
Jor insertion under this heading.] 


At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries on 
June 11, the following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows : Col. Eustace Balfour, the Revs. T. Taylor 
and G. M. Livett, and Mr. John Garstang. 


a a aaa) 

An important work of preservation has been going 
on in connection with the beautiful ruins of Tintern 
Abbey ever since the Crown acquired the property at 
the recent sale of the estates of the Duke of Beaufort. 
In the course of these operations some interesting 
discoveries have been made, showing the original 
character and extent of the Abbey precincts. By the 
removal of the old cottage, which was built into the 
walls, the ancient gateway and some windows, 
formerly hidden, have been revealed. The lay- 
brothers’ staircase has been discovered, and the 
elaborate original system of drainage disclosed. Steps 
are being taken by the Commissioners to arrest 
further decay, and to preserve one of the most beauti- 
ful remains of antiquity in England. 


~ 6 «2% 


In the Bookman there appears an interesting para- 
graph concerning the Historical Catalogue of the 
British and Foreign Bible Suciety, upon which the 
Rev. T. H. Darlow and Mr. Horace F. Moule—both 
of Clare Coilege, Cambridge—have been engaged for 
nearly four years, and which is now passing through 
the press. In each language the books are arranged 
according to the sequence of their publication, so that 
the catalogue exhibits the evolution of each version in 
order of time, besides giving a full description and 
collation of all important copies. Vol. i., comprising 
the English section, will be published early in the 
autumn, The library is peculiarly rich in English 
Bibles, of which it contains 1,600 separate editions, 
including the famous Fry collection, Vol. ii., com- 
prising foreign versions, will appear next year. The 
catslogue is to be issued in a strictly limited edition 


VOL. XXXIX. 


of 450 copies for England and America, price 31s. 6d. 
for the two volumes, which will not be sold separately. 
05 
Messrs. Constable and Co. are preparing for immedi- 
ate publication Mr. Sidney Lee’s statement respecting 
“The Alleged Vandalism at Stratford-on-Avon.” 
The numerous illustrations inclule views of Henley 
Street, of Shakespeare’s birthplace before and after 
restoration, and of all the other buildings mentioned 
in the recent discussion, as well as a sketch by Mr. 
Edgar Flower of the design for the proposed public 
library. 





VUVVVTTTVTVTTE 
SALES. 


O_p French decorative furniture, old Sévres and 
Dresden porcelain, and old Beauvais and Gobelins 
tapestry sold well yesterday afternoon at Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, and Wood’s rooms, King Street, 
St. James’s Square. The important lots were: The 
Seasons, a set of four Dresden emblematic figures, 
195 guineas (Stettiner); pair of hexagonal famille- 
verte jardiniéres, enamelled, and mounted with 
ormolu elephant head handles, 240 guineas (T. 
Gribble) ; Louis XV. ormolu chandelier, 135 guineas, 
(Van Straaten) ; Louis XV. marqueterie secretaire, 
135 guineas (Duveen) ; Louis XV. large sofa, covered 
with old Beauvais tapestry, 300 guineas (T. Gribble) ; 
pair of Lambrequins, of old Beauvais tapestry, 210 
guineas (Van Straaten); set of three panels of old 
Beauvais tapestry, decorated with classical subjects, 
180 guineas; an ecuelle, cover and stand, of old 
Sévres porcelain, 180 guineas (Harding) ; and a suite 
of Louis XVI. carved and gilt wood furniture, covered 
with old Beauvais tapestry, 400 guineas (Yeates). 
The sale realized £6,684 14s.—G/obe, June 27. 
be 45) oe A) a 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge sold last 
week the following books and MSS., from the library 
of the late Mr. W. E. Bools, of Clapham: Actus 
Apostolorum, etc., MS. on vellum, Sec. XII, 
49 15s.; Allot’s England’s Parnassus, imperfect, 
1600, £16 ; Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, 1605, 
£26 15s.; Essayes, 1625, £26 10s.; Batman’s 
Golden Booke of the Leaden Goddes, imperfect, 
1577, 411; Baxter's Sir Philip Sidney’s Ourania, 
1606, £15 5s.; Beaumont and Fletcher’s Plays, 
1647-52, Ti 5s. ; Bible (the Bishops’), 1568, £12 §s.; 
Bible (Genevan), 1599, 429; Bible (Field’s), 1653, 
£17; Caxton’s Book named the Royall, R. Pynson, 
1507, £50 10s.; Chalcographical Society’s Publica- 
tions, 1886-97, £11 7s. 6d.; Eikon Basilike, first 
edition, 1648, £10 10s. ; Nuremberg Chronicle, im- 
perfect, 1493, 415 10s. ; Complete Peerage of Eng- 
land, by G. E. C., £27 10s. ; S. Daniel’s Works, 
1602, A3 10s,; Decker’s Comedie of Old Fortu- 
natus, 1600, £31; Decker and Webster, Westward 
Hoe, 1607, £20; Drayton’s Works, 1619-27, £14; 
The Raigne of King Edward the Third as it hath 
been played about the Citie of London, 1599, £85 ; 
Bibliotheca Eliote, 1548, 410 10s.; Collection of 
Engraved Title-Pages (750), £12 10s. ; Fletcher (Ph. 
and G.), The Purple Island and Christ’s Victory, 
1627-33, 418 53.3; Froissart’s Chronicles, Pynson, 
1523-5, 414 15s.; G. Gascoigne, The Droome of 
2I 
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Doomsday, 1586, £10 12s. 6d.; Harleian Society’s 
Publications, 50 vols., 1869-1902, £17 5s. Higden’s 
Polychronicon, 1527, imperfect, £17; Hill’s Art of 
Gardening, 1568, £11; Hooper’s Declaration of 
Christ, presentation copy, 1547, £17 15s. ; Hore 
B.V.M., printed upon vellum, Paris, Verard, 1503, 
435 10s. ; Jerome of Brunswick, Antidotarius, Lond., 
1525, 413 58.; Ben Jonson’s Works, 1640, £13; 
Catiline, his Conspiracy, 1611, £22 ; Epitoma Justini 
Historiarum, MS., Sec. XV., Sforza arms, £21 10s. ; 
Marlowe’s Edward II., 1598, imperfect, £21. 
Massinger, The Renegado, 1630, £10 17s. 6d.; The 
Picture: a Tragi-Comedy, 1630, £10; The Emperour 
of the East, 1632, £10 5s. ; Mirrour for Magistrates, 
Part I., 1563, imperfect, £10 5s. ; Missale Romanum, 
Paris, 1555, hammered silver binding, £10 ; Thomas 
Nash, Return of the Renowned Cavaliero Pasquil of 
England, 1589, £11; Officium B.V.M., embroidered 
binding, 1574, £10 5s.; Newnham’s Nightcrowe, 
1590, £15 10s. ; Sacerdotale secundum Usum Sarum, 
MS. on vellum, Sec. XIV., £30; Acts of the Twenty- 
third Parliament of King James I., fine Scotch bind- 
ing, 1621, £25; Shakespeare’s Plays, leaf to the reader 
in facsimile, 1632, £100; Shakespeare, Fourth Folio, 
1685, £110; A Miniature of William Herbert, third 
Earl of Pembroke, by I. Oliver, 1611, £56; Spenser’s 
Complaints, etc., £45.—Athenaum, July 4. 
VVVVVYVVVIVVT" 
PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHA OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE fourteenth CoNGREss OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SociETIEs was held at Burlington House on July 8, 
Sir John Evans, K.C.B., presiding. After the usual 
business, Mr. I. Chalkley Gould presented the report 
of the committee appointed to prepare a scheme for 
scheduling earthworks. The report is in the form of 
a pamphlet, and contains careful plans of a number 
of typical fortified enclosures. With this in hand, 
there should be no difficulty in referring works to the 
various types. The report, which was adopted, after 
discussion, by the Congress, emphatically advises 
that no attempt should be made to attribute dates 
unless on absolute evidence of excavations. It is 
hoped that in the course of a few years a complete 
catalogue of the earthworks of England may be 
obtained. 

Mr. Willis-Bund, F.S.A., Chairman of the Wor- 
cestershire County Council, drew attention to the 
fact that under the present system parish records were 
in greater danger than they had ever been, and pointed 
out that County Councils had legal power, under an 
Act of last year, to collect statistics of local charitable 
endowments and to take charge of their documents. 
He suggested that they should be asked at the same 
time to endeavour to obtain custody of the great mass 
of ancient parish records that were at present a burden 
to their custodians, and exposed to loss and injury. 
Many delegates supported the advice in the strongest 
manner, and gave amazing instances of what is 
apparently going on throughout the country. In the 
absence of Mr. Round, others drew attention to the 
importance of offering safe keeping for ancient deeds 
and Court Rolls which their owners would be thankful 
to see in security. 


Mr. Willis-Bund, Mr. Freer, F.S.A., Clerk of the 
Peace for Leicestershire, Mr. J. H. Round, Mr. Blashill, 
and Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., were appointed a 
committee to draw up a paper of recommendations to 
be submitted to the County Councils through the 
County Councils Association. This committee was 
instructed to endeavour to get adopted the scheme for 
County Record Offices advocated in the recent Report 
of the Treasury Committee on the Preservation of 
Local Records. 


6 s 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—/une 18.—Lord Dillon, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. J. A. Gotch, Local 
Secretary for Northants, submitted an account of the 
discovery of a number of cinerary urns, of the Saxon 
period, on the outskirts of Kettering, towards Weekley, 
during building operations. Altogether some eighty 
or ninety urns of the usual type, either whole or in 
fragments, were found, and among them six human 
skeletons.—Mr. T. George referred to a discovery in 
1846 of two unburnt burials at Weekley, with a 
dagger and spear-head in association, which might 
possibly be connected with the cemetery at Kettering. 
The present excavations were mainly due to Mr. F. 
Bull, who had taken numerous photographs of the 
urns, showing that the burnt and unburnt burials were 
not separated in the cemetery. Mr. George also 
exhibited a prehistoric drinking-cup of rare type, re- 
cently found at Loddington, near Kettering, the third 
known from the county. It has a moulded rim, and 
resembles one found in a barrow at Mouse Low, 
Stafts.—Mr. Reginald Smith drew attention to the 
remarkable similarity between a small series of Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities from Duston, near Northampton, 
exhibited by Mr. George, and those excavated by Sir 
Henry Dryden at Marston St. Lawrence. Both sites 
were apparently occupied by West Saxons in the 
pagan period, as the bodies had not been cremated, 
and the “saucer” brooch was represented, as fre- 
quently in the south-west of Northants. In the centre 
of the county mixed cemeteries were found, where a 
pagan population, probably Anglian, had been cre- 
mated and their remains buried in urns, such as those 
exhibited from Kettering ; while the inhumations in 
this part of Northants generally showed the Christian 
orientation, the head lying at the west end of the 
grave, as at Desborough, Ecton, and Islip. The 
skeletons found among the urn burials at Kettering 
did not follow this rule, and the cemetery might be 
considered as typically Anglian, while that at Marston 
St. Lawrence, where there were three cases of crema- 
tion, was as typically West Saxon.—The Rev. Dr. 
Fowler and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read a joint 
paper on recent excavations in the cloister of Durham 
Abbey. (Questions have lately been raised (1) whether 
the marble laver stones now lying in the middle of 
the garth were 2# sttu ; and (2) whether they had not 
been removed from a destroyed building in the south- 
west corner of the cloister. Excavations made by the 
Dean and Chapter have now shown that the marble 
stones rest merely on the ground, and that in the 
corner of the cloister are the foundations of an 
octagonal structure, 20 feet in diameter, within which 
they originally stood. The stones themselves form 
the greater part of a new laver, made in 1423, but the 
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octagonal building was probably of the thirteenth 
century. Underlying it were found the remains of 
a somewhat earlier lavatory, 15 feet square, in con- 
junction with which were a well and a pillar-basin 
(as formerly in the infirmary cloister at Canterbury) 
for supplying the laver with water before the intro- 
duction of the later conduit system.—A¢heneum, 


June 27. 
6s « 

RoyaL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. —June 3. 
—Mr. E. W. Brabrook, Vice-President, in 
the chair.—Miss E. L. Bruce-Clarke exhibited a 
small bronze figure recently found at Eastbourne in 
digging the foundations of a house.—Mr. J. H. 
Round read a paper on the ‘‘ King’s Pantler,” in 
which he traced the functions of the panefarius as 
head of the pantry in the King’s household, and their 
discharge at coronation feasts by the Beauchamps, 
Earls of Warwick, as Great Pantlers. He showed 
that the office in England had never been so im- 
portant as that of the grand panetier de France, and 
that though at coronations the butler and the pantler 
had served together as great officers, the latter had 
ceased to officiate since the days of Elizabeth.—Pro- 
fessor T. McKenny Hughes, F.R.S., F.S.A., read a 
paper on “‘ Buried Cities,” with special reference to 
Herculaneum. He described some of the ordinary 
processes of na'ure by which forests, dwellings, and 
cities were buried, pointing out that slight changes in 
geographical conditions often resulted in what might 
be called local cataclysms or catastrophes. For 
instance, the sudden shitting of sand dunes sometimes 
buried houses and villages which had long been con- 
sidered out of their line of encroachment. He ex- 
plained how the eddying wind sometimes formed 
mounds and hollows, which were always moving 
within certain limits, and that heavy objects dropped 
on the surface at very different periods were thus by 
gravitation carried down to the bottom, to be again 
covered and uncovered by the swirl of the wind, 
causing much question as to the age of deposits in 
which sometimes recent coins and flint implements 
were found together, as in the Culbin sands near 
Nairn. He looked forward to the time when the 
manor-house, which had been covered for two 
centuries under one of these mounds, would in some 
exceptional storm of dry wind be again exposed. He 
then passed on to the consideration of cases in which 
towns had been buried under volcanic ejectamenta, 
referring especially to Herculaneum. It had often 
been supposed that Pompeii had been buried under 
ash and Herculaneum under lava, but he explained 
the nature of the /ava d’acgua which had overwhelmed 
Herculaneum, referring it not to lava, nor to any flow 
of hot mud from the volcano, nor to any outburst of 
water during the eruption, but to a heavy rainfall 
washing down the unconsolidated ash, which then set 
into a sort of Roman cement. He described the 
geographical conditions of the district as described in 
ancient history and as now seen. Two valleys ran 
down either side of the promontory on which the city 
was built. In these the rain-wash was collected, 
filling up all hollows and choking the principal 
harbour, so that it was impossible to approach the 
shore. But, he contended, outside the line of flow 
the ash was only wetted on the surface, or to a small 





depth; and he urged that, if careful researches were 
carried out and borings made, parts of Herculaneum 
would be found covered only with dry ash, easily re- 
moved, and probably monuments of great interest 
might be unearthed—perhaps, he added, another 
library of more value than that already found.—In 
the discussions following the above papers the Chair- 
man, Judge Baylis, and Mr. Lindsey took part. 

July t.—Mr. Herbert Jones, F.S.A., in the chair.— 
Mr. R. Garraway Rice exhibited a steelyard dated 1756. 
—Professor B, Lewis, F.S.A., read a paper on Roman 
Epigraphy in North Italy, and called attention to the 
subject of inscriptions, which has been comparatively 
neglected by our countrymen. No Englishman has 
written a book that would sustain comparison with 
Spon’s Miscellanea Erudite Antiquitatis, published 
in the year 1685. In our own day this field of study 
has been cultivated almost exclusively by Germans, 
and even the /uscriptiones Britannice have, to our 
discredit, been edited by Hiibner. In the north of 
Italy some words occur on the inscribed stones which 
seem to deserve special notice. CAPSARIVS properly 
means one who carries cafsa, a box, generally of 
books, as it appears in the mosaic of Monnus at 
Tréves; but in the inscription, of which a copy was 
exhibited, it probably means a military officer who 
had charge of boxes in which army accounts were 
kept. POLta is another form of Paula, a name 
borne by many Roman ladies of the highest rank ; in 
ecclesiastical history Paula is a prominent figure. 
She was the disciple of Jerome, and devoted her 
daughter to perpetual virginity; on this account he 
calls her the mother-in-law of God—De# socrus esse 
cepisti! PAEDAGOGVs is the tutor who had care of 
children. He is represented in a wall painting at 
Pompeii, that has for its subject Medea meditating 
the murder of her children; he also appears in the 
famous Niobid group at Florence. The correctness 
of the attribution is proved by an ancient vase, where 
TIATAALQLO® is inscribed over a figure of the same 
kind and in the same dress. PAEDAGOGA, the 
governess, shows that the Romans paid attention to 
the education of girls, and corresponds with many al- 
lusions which the authors make to the accomplishments 
of women, IIII - VIR-1-D, Quatuor vir jure dicundo, 
bears witness to the administration of justice by four 
judges in a Roman colony. Sometimes we meet 
with duoviri. The paper ended with some remarks 
on the connection between classical art and the 
Italian Renaissance. 

Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., contributed a 
paper on recent excavations at the Roman villa at 
Box. Having described all that is known of previous 
excavations on the site since 1831, he gave a detailed 
account of the work carried on during 1902. A plan 
of the building showed it to have been of very 
considerable dimensions, and the photographs and 
drawings of several tessellated pavements illustrated 
the beauty of its once decorated interior. 

*»: oy 
The annual meeting of the SOCIETY FOR THE PRo- 
MOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES was held on June 
30, at Burlington House, Sir Richard Jebb, M.P., 
President, being in the chair.—The Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. G. A. MacMillan, read the annual report of the 
council, from which it appeared that the twenty- 
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fourth session of the Society had been one of healthy 
progress in every department. The contents of the 
twenty-second journal were sufficient evidence of the 
Society's work in the field of exploration. The 
facsimile of the Codex Venetus of Aristophanes had 
now been issued at the joint cost of the Society and 
of the Archzological Institute of America. The 
Society had been officially represented at two im- 
portant functions during the past year—at Oxford in 
October at the Tercentenary of the Bodleian Library, 
and at the Historical Congress in Rome. In June 
next the Society will have completed the twenty-fifth 
year of its existence, the inaugural meeting having 
been held at Freemasons’ Tavern on June 19, 1879. 
The Council was of opinion that the occasion should 
be celebrated, and had already begun to consider the 
best steps to be taken in the matter. It was sug- 
gested that there could be no more appropriate way 
of celebrating the Society’s twenty-fifth year than by 
raising the number of members to 1,000, it being now 
816. The balance-sheet showed a balance of £56, 
against £409 at the close of the previous year, but the 
comparatively small balance in hand was accounted 
for by unusual expenditure. In conclusion, the 
council expressed the opinion that the Society might 
congratulate itself on a session of varied activity and 
substantial progress. The chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the report, made a running commentary 
on the work of the year, and concluded his remarks 
by a tribute to the memory of the late Mr. F. C. 
Penrose, the eminent architect, who had served on 
the Council. The report was seconded by Professor 
Fairclough and carried. The election of officers 
followed.— Zimes, July 1. 


a bad J 
The Essex ARCHOLOGICAL Society celebrated its 
jubilee at a meeting held at Colchester on June 25. 
At noon the Mayor, Mr. H. H. Elwes, welcomed the 
Society at the new Town Hall, and the President, 
Dr. Laver, F.S.A., gave an address. A resolution 
advocating support of the Essex and kindred societies 
was spoken to by Mr. C. H. Read, the Rev. Dr. Cox, 
and Mr. Romilly Allen. After luncheon a round of 
visits was paid to the various points of interest in the 
ancient town. These included the Town Walls; 
St. Botolph’s Priory, said to have been founded about 
the beginning of the twelfth century for canons 
regular of the Augustinian Order by a monk named 
Ernulph, who became its first prior ; the fine gateway 
of St. John’s Abbey, built in 1412 or 1416; and the 
Church of the’ Holy Trinity with its Saxon tower, 
which is largely composed of Roman brick. In the 
churchyard of Trinity Church, Professor Silvanus 
Thompson, F.R.S., read a paper on Dr. Gilberd, the 
father of the science of electricity, who was buried in 
this church in 1603, where there is a monument to 
his memory. Tea at the Town Hall, on the kind 
invitation of the Mayor, concluded an interesting day. 


a 25 a 
On June 20 some forty-five members and friends of 
the BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY made an excursion to Jervaulx and Middle- 
ham. Middleham is really a castle within a castle, 
and the walls of the inner one are said to be 9 feet in 
thickness, It was built soon after the Conquest by 


Robert Fitz Ranulph; in the thirteenth century it 
fell into the hands of the great Neville family ; in 
1647 it was dismantled by order of Parliament. Its 
chief claim to distinction is that it was the castle 
of Warwick the King-maker—‘‘the last of the 
Barons.” It afterwards passed into the hands of 
King Richard III., whose early days, it is said, 
were spent in it. He married Anne, the daughter 
of Warwick, haying put to death with his own hand 
her first husband, Prince Edward. The wooing 
which led to this strange marriage is, it will be 
remembered, described by Shakespeare in all its 
hideous, cold-blooded gruesomeness. It was in 
Middleham Castle that the only son of this marriage 
was born. Here also the young Prince died, under 
suspicious circumstances, and the part of the castle 
(easily recognisable) which was the scene of the tragedy 
was inspected with peculiar interest. After visiting 
the site of a most interesting old Saxon encampment 
on the hillside at the back of the castle, the party 
returned to Masham. There was time for a pleasant 
leisurely stroll to the gates of Swinton Park, so it may 
be said the party spent the entire day in viewing 
Lord Masham’s noble and beautiful demesne. Mr. 
S. E. Wilson acted as cicerone, and the success of the 
excursion was largely due to his kind exertions on its 


behalf. 
3 ~ 4% 


The members of the CUMBERLAND AND WESTMOR- 
LAND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY had a two days’ 
excursion on June 26 and 27. On the first day the 
places visited included Kendal Parish Church ; 
Sizergh Castle, which was opened for inspection by 
the courtesy of Sir G. Strickland; Levens Hall; 
Gilpin Bridge ; and Heversham Church. The night 
was spent at Grange. On the 27th, which, unfortu- 
nately, was wet, Beetham Church and Hall, Hazle- 
slack Tower, and Arnside Tower were visited and 
described by various friends. 
“s+ 

In June the members of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES made a very pleasant excursion to the 
Roman Camp at the Chesters, near Chollerford. A 
considerable time was occupied in viewing the re- 
mains of the camp, which Mr. Gibson described as 
the second largest on the line of the Roman Wall. 
It occupied 5} acres, and was garrisoned by the 
second Ala of Astures, a Spanish cavalry regiment. 
Traces have been found of three distinct occupations, 
showing that the Romans had been driven more than 
once from the camp. The chief places pointed out 
were the Forum, used as a market-place, the quarters 
of the officers and men, and the governor’s villa, 
which is notable for the fact that over twenty courses 
of stone are still in position, making it one of the best 
specimens of its kind extant in this country. Much 
interest was evinced in the vaulted chamber, where 
the pay chest of the camp was kept. A number of 
Roman coins were discovered here of a date so late as 
360 and 370 A.D., some of them spurious, for the 
Romans were not above making and passing base coin. 
Subsequently the visitors proceeded in brakes to Lime- 
stone Bank. A fine stretch of the Roman Wall was 
seen on the right, and at the top of the long acclivity 
a magnificent view of the surrounding country was 
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seen, embracing Cheviot Fell on the nosth aud Cross 
Fell to the south-west. At this pint the chief feature 
of interest was the excavation through the great whin 
sill of the fosse and vallum. For nearly half a mile 
the hard whinstone had been cut through by the 
Romans to complete their task ; truly, as Mr. Gibson 
described it, a herculean labour. Mr. Gibson said 
there had been surprise expressed that the Romans 
should take such trouble to cut through the whinstone, 
one of the hardest of North-Country rocks, but the 
Roman rules were strict. A commander told his 
men to make a ditch so many feet deep, and no 
matter whether they came to earth or rock, they 
carried out the command to the letter. It was now 
undoubted that the vallum was built before the wall, 
and that the idea was to make a way for the transit 
of soldiers from camp to camp, so that the mounds on 
either side would conceal their movements from the 
Caledonians. 


25 
On June 13 the first excursion of the season in connec- 
tion with the SUNDERLAND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
was made to Auckland Castle and Escombe Church. 
A party of about thirty took part in the visit. On 
arriving at the castle they were welcomed by the 
Bishop, and then put into the charge of the Rev. G. 
Foster Carter, domestic chaplain to the Bishop, who 
conducted them over the castle and church, and gave 
interesting descriptions of the numerous objects of 
interest ; after which the party were invited to tea. 
The Bishop and Miss Moule were delightful hosts. 
Escombe Church was afterwards visited, and the 
history and architectural features of the old Saxon 
fabric were explained by the Rev. J. V. Kemp, vicar. 


Other meetings and excursions which we have not 
space to notice in detail include the two days 
excursion of the LINCOLNSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOcIETY on June 30 toa number of churches in the 
neighbourhood of Sleaford, under the guidance of 
Canon Sutton, and on July 1 to Ewerby, North 
Kyme, Billinghay, and Tattershall; the meeting of 
the HAMPsHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on June 
16 in the Avon Valley ; the excursion of the SUFFOLK 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY to Haughley Ca-tle 
und Church on June 23 ; and the visit of the LONDON 
AND MIDDLESEX ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY to 
Basingstoke and Silchester on June 27. 





Reviews and Rotices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always te 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.] 


TRADITIONAL ASPECTS OF HELL. By James Mew. 
Seventy- nine illustrations. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd., 1903. 8vo., pp. xv, 
448. Price 6s. 

It is a little difficult to know how to treat this book. 

Mr. Mew has brought together a wealth of material 





illustrating conceptions of a’place of future punish- 
ment, not’ merely from the medizval.and later 
Christian poin‘s of view, but from Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Brahman, Buddhist, Zoroastrian, Chinese, - Classic, 
Scandinavian, Hebrew, and Mohammedan stand- 
points. The importance of the subject to compara- 
tive mythologists no one can deny; but we do not 
care for the manner in which Mr. Mew approaches 
his theme. In his preface, to give one example only, 
he hopes that he has treated every phase of re- 
ligious doctrine ‘‘ with due respect to that respectable 
section of society whose faith in hell has been asserted 
to be dearer to them than their faith in heaven.” 
Sneers and leers are both out of place: in the treat- 
ment of such a tupic. Mr. Mew’s buok has no index, 
and is conspicuously lacking in exact references. It 
will not appeal to compurative mythologists, for it is 
not written in the scientific spirit. A ‘“ popular”’ 
book on the subject, full of ghastly illustrations, is 
not needed. 
* * * 
WESTMINSTER: CHELSEA: HAMPSTEAD. Three 
volumes in ‘‘ The Fascination of London ” series. 
By the late Sir Walter Besant and G. E. Mitton. 
With frontispieces and maps.. Lendon: A. 
and C. Black, 1902. Foolscap 8vo., about 100 
pp. each. Price, in cloth, ts. 6d. net ; in leather, 
2s. net. each. : 

Some time ago we welcomed the ‘Strand ” volume, 
with which this handy series of pocket guides to our 
great Metropolis was opened. Sir Walter Besant felt 
the fascination of London, and was well equipped for 
the interpretation of the sermons in her stones. The 
labour of Mr. Mitton (who occasionally has the sup- 
port of specialists, such as Mrs. Murray Smith in her 
chapter on ‘‘ Westminster Abbey”’) is probably well- 
founded in a mass of facts accumulated by his distin- 
guished and lamented editor. But whatever may b: 
the relative quantities of their work, it is certain thit 
these little books supply a want. ‘Walford’s ‘‘ Old 
and New London ” will always be a useful storehouse 
of London lore, but even if it were up to date its six 
heavy volumes are only for use in the library or study. 
Messrs. Black now supply this series in the most 
portable of sizes. If we have any objection to the 
‘*get-up,” it is only that, in spite of the adequate 
index to each volume, we regret the absence of he.d- 
lines and marginal “clues,” and that we venture. to 
think that a counterfeit signature of any author, 
however distinguished, is a rather unworthy embzl- 
lishment of the binding. 

To turn to the insides of the books, which is, after 
all, the thing, we gladly recognise the economy with 
which the multitudinous facts have been handled. 
It is the same with the great buildings as with the 
little streets. The essential points of their fame are 
clearly stated, and whether your walk takes you to 
the Houses of Parliament or to the. site of Artillery 
Row, to the ‘‘ Royal Hospital of Chelsea” or~to 
World’s End Passage, to Jack Straw’s Castle or to 
Flask Walk, you will, in the appropriate volume, 
find the tale of men and women who there earned a 
nam: for themselves, and therefore for the spot which 
they frequented ; and you will be too full of wisdom 
to be human if these pages can tell you nothing new ! 
Even in weather that keeps you indoors it-is possible 
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to go for a very profitable stroll through these tracts 
of print, which are no more complex or bewildering 
than the streets they tell of. Indeed, you may be 
sure all the while that you are in the hands of a very 
competent cicerone, who will tell you where to linger, 
whom to think of, what to sigh for, and for what to 
be grateful. For terrible as is the vastness of London, 
and desperate her problems, the lamps of these handy 
books throw a pleasant light in vagrant moments 
upon the rich stores of her past and the noble 
attractions of her modern beauty. 
* * x 
CALENDAR OF LETTER-BOOKS PRESERVED AMONG 
THE ARCHIVES OF THE CORPORATION OF 
THE CITY OF LONDON AT THE GUILDHALL, 
Letter-Book E., circa A.D. 1314-1337. Edited 
by Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L. Printed by 
order of the Corporation. London, 1903, 8vo., 
Pp. xxxii, 369. 

We gladly welcome a further instalment of Dr. 
Sharpe’s valuable. ‘‘ Calendar.” As before, the book is 
rich in details of City administration and of the ins and 
outs of what may be called City politics. The citizens 
were more excited about, and more deeply interested 
in matters touching their ancient rights and privileges 
than about the national events which bulk so largely 
on the historic canvas of the period. Occasionally 
we have glimpses of the outer world, as in 1314 and 
1318, when a force of fighting men was raised to 
assist the King in the North. In 1318 the City was 
called upon to furnish 500 foot-soldiers to serve in 
Scotland. The Corporation decided to find 200, and 
apparently no one took any objection to the reduction 
in the number thus made. But the greater part of the 
entries in this volume reflect the almost constant friction 
between the King and the citizens over matters of right 
and privilege. Incidentally many details of social and 
municipal history are illustrated. Various references 
to members of the Chaucer family may also be noted. 
Dr. Sharpe’s ‘‘ Introduction” is as thorough and 
illuminating as in the preceding volumes. These 
‘* Introductions,” indeed, taken together, form a most 
valuable series of chapters in the history of social and 
municipal life in medizeval London. The Corporation 
is much to be commended for the public spirit it has 
shown in undertaking the issue of these ‘‘ Calendars.” 

*x* kK x 
BRITISH FAMILY NAMEs: THEIR ORIGIN AND MEAN- 
ING. By Rev. Henry Barber, M.D., F.S.A. 
Second edition, enlarged. London: EU/iot Stock, 
1903. Large 8vo., pp. xii, 286. Price 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Dr. Barber’s work, which grew out of an article 
contributed to the Antiguary of September, 1891, 
was very well received on its first publication some 
nine or ten years ago, and this second edition shows 
careful revision and a very considerable amount of 
new matter. The number of names treated has risen 
from 8,500 to about 10,000. The bulk of the book 
consists of British Surnames arranged alphabetically ; 
but prefixed are sections on Nicknames, Clan or 
Tribal Names, Place Names, Official Names, Trade 
Names, Christian Names, Foreign Names, and 
Foundling Names ; followed by lists of old Norse 
Personal Names, Frisian Personal and Family Names, 
Names of Persons entered in Domesday Book, and 











Norman-Names, Guesswork is conspicuously absent 
from Dr. Barber's book, which may be confidently 
recommended as invaluable to genealogists, and of the 
greatest interest to antiquaries and students in general. 


* 

A HIstorY OF THE CouNnTyY DuvuBLIN, Part II. 
By Francis Elrington Ball. Illustrated. Dublin: 
Alex. Thom and Co., Lid., 1903. 8vo., pp. 
xii, 160. Price §s. net. 

We welcome this second instalment of Mr. Ball’s 
careful and scholarly work, which covers the parishes 
of Donnybrook, Booterstown, St. Bartholomew, St. 
Mark, Taney, St. Peter, and Rathfarmham. Of these 
names, the one most familiar to ‘‘ Sassenach ” ears is, 
of course, Donnybrook, famous for its fair. The fair 
was licensed so early as 1204, in the reign of King 
John, and ceased to exist in the last century, its 
later years being. sadly degraded and degenerate. 
Mr. Ball gives the history of the fair in a few lines, 
but has much else of interest to say of Donnybrook, 
especially of its ecclesiastical history. Of Dundrum 
and its castle, in the parish of Taney, Mr. Ball gives 
an interesting account; and it may be noted that 
in this section and throughout the book there is much 
matter relating to well-known Irish families. Mr. 
Ball, indeed, is not only writing a history of County 
Dublin, but is bringing together much valuable and 
useful information regarding the FitzWilliams, the 
Loftuses, the Brets, and many other historic families 
of Ireland. All students of Irish genealogy and 
family history should consult the indexes to the parts 
of this work as they appear, as there are very many 
detached references and allusions worth looking up. 
Rathfarnham’s literary associations are duly noted. 
The erratic bookseller, John Dunton, visited it, and 
there is a tradition that some of Dean Swift’s publica- 
tions came from a printing-press in the village. 
Like its predecessor, this second part is pleasantly 
written, as well as filled with exact information, care- 
fully collected, and duly referenced. A list of the 
illustrations which form an attractive feature of the 
book would have been useful. 


*x kK * 

STAPLE INN AND ITS STORY. By T. Cato Worsfold. 
With numerous illustrations. London: Zhe 
Press Printers, 1903. 4to., pp. 128. Price 
10s. 6d. net. : 

Mr. Worsfold has done good service by compiling 
this brief history of one of the quaintest and most 
attractive corners of old London, which so narrowly 
escaped destruction in the Gordon Riots of 1780. 
The old Inn owes its name to the time when it was 
occupied by the wocl-staplers in the fourteenth century 
and earlier. How long exactly they had been in 
possession is not known, but they were dispossessed in 
1378, when the Staple became an Inn of Chancery. 
The organization of the Inns, and the customs and 
observances of Staple Inn, are fully described by Mr. 
Worsfold. Some of the old laws and constitutions 
make amusing reading. About the end of the sixteenth 
century it was ordained that “ no fellow should attend 
at meals in boots or spurs, nor was he to stand with 
his back to the fire, nor make any rude noise in the 
hall at exercise or at meal times, nor should he wear 
his hat at dinner or supper.” Mr. Worsfold gives a 
good account of the surroundings and structure of 
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Staple Inn, quoting Dickens’s kindly description from 
Edwin Drood, and then has an excellent chapter on 
the Principals of the Inn, and the worthies who have 
been associated with its history—a roll-call which 
enshrines many memorable names. A final chapter 
tells how the old Inn passed from the lawyers into 
the hands of the Life Assurance folk, in whose posses- 
sion it still remains. Mr. Worsfold in this prettily 
got up book gives us a capital monograph, well 
indexed and adorned with nearly thirty excellent 
plates, which should appeal to every lover of the 
London of old, so much of which is being so rapidly 
obliterated. 
* * * 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH IN THE OLDEN TIME. By 
Harry Gill, M.S.A. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. Seventy-six illustrations. Notting- 
ham: Henry B. Saxton, 1903. 8vo., pp. 154 
Price 4s. 6d. net. 

This pretty volume may be recommended as a 
handbook for the amateur ecclesiologist. Mr. Gill 
takes his readers over every part of the church fabric 
and furnishing, telling simply and accurately in a 
brief form the history and intention of each feature. 
The very numerous illustrations, charmingly pro- 
duced, not only add greatly to the beauty of the little 
book, but. most usefully illustrate the text. Mr. Gill 
adds brief descriptive, and illustrated notes on the 
styles of English Gothic architecture ; and at the end 
of the book a considerable number of blank pages of 
ruled writing-paper are bound up to facilitate the 
taking of notes. The whole get-up of the book re- 
flects great credit on the Nottingham press. The 
same publisher sends us a dainty little booklet, Zays 
and Lyrics from German Poets (price 64.), by Sydney 
Hesselrigge, which contains a series of very fair and, 
in some cases, really excellent translations from Heine 
and other German poets. 


* * * 

The latest volume in the cheap and attractive re- 
issue of the “ Book-Lover's Library” (Z//zot Stock. 
Price ts. 6d. net) is Mr. R. B. Marston’s Walton 
and some Earlier Writers on Fish and Fishing. 
Mr. Marston is a master of the fisher’s craft, and this 
little book is as interesting from the angling and 
open-air point of view as it is bibliograpbically. No 
lover of Walton—-and many are lovers of Walton who 
have never cast a line—should be without this very 
pleasant volume. 

* xk * 


From the proprietors of the Shefield Telegraph 
comes a quarto booklet on Church Bells : their Uses, 
their Romance, and their History, reprinted from the 
newspaper named. The authorship is anonymous. 
Much varied information is given in a popular, read- 
able form. We have also received Profitable Hobbies, 
by Mr. H. Snowden Ward (London: Dawédarn and 
Ward, Ltd. Price 6d. net), a fully illustrated booklet 
containing many hints and suggestions useful to the 
riders of hobbies, together with lists of books and 
papers dealing with collecting and other hobbies, and 
handicrafts. Mr. J. H. Allchin, Curator of the 
Museum, Maidstone, sends us a tiny pamphlet 
(price 4d.) containing very brief notes on the Zarly 
Hisiory of Kent, 








The most important paper in the Religua ul 
is Mr, Romilly . Allen’s Some Late y mac ad “ 
Primitive Ornament,” in which he figures and de- 
scribes various household implements—apple-scoops, 
carved wooden spoons, carved wooden stay-busks, and 
knitting-sticks—which are, as Mr. Allensays, “a few 
of the last surviving products of the pre-steam-engine 
age, before the medizeval traditional methods of work 
had been completely lost.” Both illustrations and text 
are most interesting. Other well-illustrated papers are 
Mr. Arthur Watson’s fresh and quaintly interesting 
study of me‘lizval “‘ Tumblers,” Mr. Heneage Legge’s 
‘* Ancient Church of Bishopston, Sussex,” and Mr. 
Miller Christy’s further account of ‘* Essex Brasses.” 
The frontispiece is a very fine collotype plate of the 
Orton Scar brooch. The Genealogical Magazine, 
July, has a portrait of Sir James Balfour Paul, Lyon 
King of Arms, and contains the conclusion of Mr. 
Compton Reade’s ‘‘ The Cornewalls of Burford,” to- 
gether with, zz¢er alia, papers on *‘ The Founder of 
Roslin,” ‘*The Right to Bear Arms in Germany,” 
and ‘‘ The Mantling, or Lambrequin,” an interesting 
study by Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies of the ‘‘ ornamental 
design which in a representation of an armorial 
achievement depeuds from the helmet, falling away 
on either side of the escutcheon.” In the Archz- 
tectural Review, July, is a timely and finely illustrated 
paper on ‘‘Iona: Its Churches and Antiquities,” by 
Mr. A. C, Champneys. Other items of professional 
interest are Mr. Beresford Pite’s third paper on 
‘* Architectural Education,” and the conclusion of 
Mr. MacColl’s study of ‘* Architecture at the Royal 
Academy.” 

* xk x 

All antiquaries will be interested in Mr. Christy’s 
paper on ‘‘ Some Old Roothing Farmhouses” in the 
£Lssex Review, July. It is attractively illustrated. 
We note especially the frontispiece, showing a fine 
Tudor barn at Colville Hall, and a plate representing 
ten roundels of painted glass (date about 1500), 
symbolical of the months—June and December are 
lost—in a window at the same old house. The 
second number of Art, June, is still redolent of the 
Low Countries. It contains excellent plates of four 
haut-reliefs by Constantin Meunier, representing the 
glorification of Labour; and papers, also capitally 
lilustrated, on ‘‘The Drawings of the Flemish 
Masters,” and on ‘‘ Deventer Tapestry and Colen- 
brander’s Designs.” In the monthly reviews from 
European capitals and art centres England is still 
ignored—but so are France and Italy! Léncoln- 
shire Notes and Queries, July, has a paper of some 
length on “The Gray Friary, Lincoln,” of which 
little now remains, with two good plates showing 
the vaulted undercroft and the chapel above. We 
have also received the Architects’ Magazine, June ; the 
Poster and Post-Card Collector, June; East Anglian, 
April, with notes on more examples of interest of 
figured damask cloths; Sa/e Prices, June 30; and 
Burlington Gazette, July. 
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Correspondence. 
~~ 
HOGARTH vz. WESLEY. 
To THE EDITOR. 

STEVENSON’s Memorials of the Wesleys (1876 Ed.) 
under ‘‘ Samuel Wesley, junior,” states that two tickets 
for admission to entertainments at Blundell’s School, 
‘liverton, Devon, with an engraving thereon of the 
school, were drawn by W. Hogarth during S. Wesley’s 
Ifeadmastership of that ‘school, and Stevenson states 
that he had seen impressions of these two tickets 
preserved amongst members of the Wesley family. 

An impression of each of these two tickets is also 
preserved in Blundell’s School Library, but only one 
ticket is catalogued in Samuel ‘Ireland’s Graphic 
Illustrations of Hogarth (1794 Ed.) as temp. circ. 
1736, and that plate bears the signature “‘ W. Hogarth 
pinxt.” [ have never seen the other plate (of which 
the school impression was used for a ticket dated 
1753) ascribed anywhere else to Hogarth, or cata- 
logued in any list of his works, and I have consulted 
most of the well known ones. The plate also does 
not bear his name. 

Can anyone, especially any member of the Wesley 
family, throw any light upon the subject, and kindly 
tell me on what authority this second ticket is 
attributed to Hogarth, and also what evidence there 
is to connect either ticket with Samuel Wesley ? 
There is no record of any such at the school itself. 

ARTHUR FISHER. 

Tiverton, Devon. 


MAIDEN CASTLES, Evc. 
(See ante, pp. 95 and 126.) 
To THE EDITOR. 


WITH all due deference to the authorities who have 
discussed the various derivations, possible and im- 
probable, of the widely-spread term ‘‘ maiden 
castle” applied to earthworks, may I suggest that 
the name is simply a good idiomatic ‘‘ Saxon” term 
for a fortress which our Gothic forefathers never 
managed to take by assault, or, more possibly, were 
too wise to try to storm, as evidently impracticable ? 

This term ‘‘a maiden fortress” is still perfectly 
intelligible as applied to some untaken, siege-resist- 
ing citadel, and no one would dream of seeking any 
further derivation for it than the ordinary ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon” basis and usage of our‘speech. It is more 
than likely that the ancient name enshrined the 
earliest usage of the term, which would be as cor- 
rectly applied in Offa’s days as by ourselves, and as 
appositely. Possibly it might be more than worth 
while to find out, where practicable, if any docu- 
mentary or traditional evidence seems to negative 
this derivation of the name. If not, and ‘‘ maiden 
castle” means a fortress which for one reason or 
another the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” invaders passed by, the 
name itself becomes an historic landmark, which may 
be of use in tracing the dim events of their cam- 
paigns. 

Cuas. W. WHISTLER. 
Stockland Vicarage, 
Bridgwater, 
July 6, 1903. 


, . ‘ 


MEDIAVAL BARNS. 
To THE EDITOR. 

In his article on the above subject, Mr. Andrews is 
quite mistaken when he states that the two monastic 
barns at Peterborough were pulled down ‘‘to make 
way for . . . and to be used up in the construction of 
some modern villas of the long row speculative type.” 
The larger and finer specimen, of which Mr. 
Andrews quotes details, was in use as a barn until 
about twenty years ago. It was known as the 
Boroughbury Tithe Barn, but the City of Peter- 
borough, in its rapid growth, had absorbed all the 
surrounding land, and the farm to which the barn 
belonged ceased to exist. Thus the use for such a 
structure ceased, and I fail to see what other course 
was possible than that followed. It can hardly 
be said even now that it has been “ pulled down,” 
as only the stonework has been removed, the 
massive beams still remaining as they were placed by 
the builders five or six hundred years ago, and a 
pitiful spectacle they present—a gigantic skeleton. 
The smaller barn was demolished, as Mr. Andrews 
says, about the middle of the nineteenth century, but 
by no means for the reasons he assigns ; however, the 
material it consisted of may have been used eventu- 
ally. It was known as the *‘ Saxon Barn” and the 
**Sexton’s Barn,” the latter being the most correct, 
as it was devoted in olden times to the Sacristan of 
the Monastery of Peterborough. It stood near the 
site of the present G.N.R. station at Peterborough, 
and was pulled down to make way for that line. 
I have a sketch of this barn, which I hope to re- 
produce in Fenland Notes and Queries at some 
future time. I may add that the larger barn existed 
within the photographic period, and I believe photo- 
graphs of both the complete structure and the present 
skeleton have been published by Messrs. Valentine. 

Geo. C. CASTER. 

Peterborough, 

June 24, 1903. 
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ErrATUM.—In July Antiguary, p. 208, column 1, 
line 17, for Roman read Norman. 
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Nore TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject ana 
manner of treatment. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To thts 
rule no exception will be made. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” ¢0 questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 
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